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PREFACE. 



The hiftory of this Play, as far as it is known, may 
be very briefly told. 

The firft we hear of it is in the Regifters of the 
Company of Stationers under the date of 

"Prime Die Decemb. 1595. 
" Cuthbert Burby entred &c. a book intitled Edward 
the Third and the Blacke Prince, their warres with Kinge 
John of Fraunce." 

Cuthbert Burby was the elder brother of Richard 
Burbadge, the great a6lor, and his name, as Cuth- 
bert Burbidge, is fometimes fo written in the Sta- 
tioners' Regifl:ers ; as, for infl:ance, on 5th May, as 
early as 1592, when he publiflied a book under the 
title of "A Dire6lion for Travellers": at a later 

date his name feems to have been fpelt Burby. 

a 
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The play he entered in December 1595 was pub- 
liftied in 1596, under the following title : 

"The Raigne of King Edward the third. As it hath 
bin fundrie times plaied about the Citie of London. 
London. Printed for Cuthbert Burby. 1596." 4to. 

As Cuthbert and Richard were brothers, the one 
a bookfeller of repute, and the other an a6lor of 
eminence, we may not unreafonably fuppofe that 
the . play found its way to the prefs through the 
perfon who, doubtlefs, had fuftained the principal 
part in it on the ftage : no company nor theatre are 
mentioned, and we may conclude, as flated on the 
title-page, that "Edward the Third'*, printed in 
1596, had been performed in various theatres of the 
metropolis. Richard Burbadge, when he died in 
1619, had fhares in the Curtain playhoufe in Shore- 
ditch, as well as in the Globe in Southwark. After 
the building of the latter in 1594, he ftill retained 
his fhares in the ** Curtain" : it is alfo very poffible 
that he had an intereft in what was fpecifically 
called " the Theatre", likewife in Shoreditch. The 
play-houfe in Blackfriars was confiderably older 
than the Globe ; and we know, from many fources, 
that inn-yards, as at the Belle Sauvage on Ludgate 
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Hill, at the Bull in Smithfield, etc., had been often 
temporarily employed as theatres. Thefe were 
moft likely fome of the places " about the city of 
London" where "Edward the Third" had been 
a6led by Richard Burbadge and others before it 
was printed for his brother in 1596. 

We derive no more diftinct information from the 
fecond edition of 1599, although at that date, and 
ftill earlier, the Globe Theatre was in the hands of 
the theatrical fervants of the Lord Chamberlain ; 
and, in or before 1597, Shakefpeare's "Richard the 
Second" had been produced there. So of his 
" Richard the Third'*, printed in the fame year, and 
both, like "Edward the Third", without any author's 
name on the title-pages. We know of no impreffion 
of the laft fubfequent to that of 1599, but it may 
neverthelefs have been reprinted, for it was more 
than once re-entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company. 

On this account it may feem ftrange that it did 
not find a place in the folio Shakefpeare of 1623. 
Heminge and Condell muft furely have known of its 
exiftence ; and although it has been fuggefted, that 
it was purpofely omitted in order not to offend the 
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king by the ridicule of the Scotch, yet the reafon 
appears inadequate. Still, as the editors of the 
folio 1623 could hardly have forgotten a drama 
on fuch a popular theme, and fo often afted and 
printed, we muft, in all probability, continue in the 
dark upon a point of no little importance : we are 
to recolle6l, however, that no early writer has hinted 
at the authorfliip of Shakefpeare in it; and that 
"Edward the Third" obtained no place even in the 
folio of 1664, which profeffed to fupply dramas in 
the compofition of which our great dramatift might 
have had a fhare. 

When " Edward the Third" was republifhed in 
1 599, the name of the printer and the addrefs of the 
bookfeller (ftill called Burby, and not Burbidge, as 
in 1592) were the only material variations in the 
title-page from the previous impreffion. On the 
title-pages of the fecond editions of Shakefpeare's 
" Richard the Second" and " Richard the Third" in 
1598, his names were firft inferted; but, even a 
year afterwards, they are abfent from the title-page 
of ^* Edward the Third'': it ran thus in 1599 : 

"The Raigne of King Edward the Third. As it hath 
bene sundry times played about the Citie of London. Im- 
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printed at London by Simon Stafford for Cuthbert Burby : 
And are to be fold at his fliop neere the Royall Exchange. 
1599." 4to. 

We have no proof of the fa6l, but we may 
fafely infer that the bookfeller's younger brother 
Richard Burbadge, who never altered his name, 
was, as already ftated, the reprefentative, as one of 
the Lord Chamberlain's fervants, of the leading 
part in "Edward the Third", in or before 1596: 
we know that he ailed " Richard the Third" in 
or before 1597. Confidering that Cuthbert and 
Richard were brothers, it is a remarkable fa6l 
that the name of the former is never conne6led 
with the publication of any plays, avov/edly the 
produ6lion of Shakefpeare, with the exception 
of "Love's Labour's Loft", 1598, and "Romeo and 
Juliet, 1599". It is juft poffible that he had offended 
by the republication of " Edward the Third" in 
1599, and that he was therefore never again per- 
mitted to have any concern in our great dramatift's 
later works. Cuthbert Burbadge, as we know, 
furvived until after 1634, when arms were granted to 
him; and in 1623 he might ftill have retained his 
property in " Edward the Third", and might refufe 
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to allow It to be inferted by Heminge and Condell 
in their folio. This, however, is mere fpeculation ; 
but even the change of the name by the older of 
the two may have arifen out of a wifh to make and 
preferve a diftin6lion between the brothers. 

As far as we now know, Edward Capell printed 
" Edward the Third" for the third time in 1 760, 
one hundred and fixty-one years after the appear- 
ance of the fecond edition. He deferves all credit 
for his notion, and for giving eflfe<5l to it ; although 
he afiigns no reafon for his opinion that it was by 
Shakefpeare, beyond the general affertion, in which 
we entirely agree, that in 1596, "there was no 
other known writer equal to fuch a play." If it 
feem ftrange that every edition of Shakefpeare, 
from the folio of 1623 to the time even of Capell, 
fhould be without it, it is ftill ftranger that, after 
attention had been direfted to it in 1760, it was 
neverthelefs thereafter utterly negle<5led. Even 
Capell himfelf did not include it in his ten volumes 
of 1767 ; Steevens did not infert it in his " Twenty 
Quartos" of 1766; and Malone made not the 
flightefl reference to it in his "Supplement" of 1780. 

Nobody has yet gone the length of afferting that 
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" Edward the Third" was indifputably by Shake- 
fpeare ; and convinced as we are that his great hand 
and mind are to be feen in it from beginning to end, 
ftill we think that he may have purfued in this cafe 
the not unufual pra6lice of taking up fome older 
drama, on the fame popular fubje6l, and of adding 
to it and ftrengthening it by the erafure of whole 
a6ls, fcenes, or prominent paffages, and by the 
infertion of fubftitutions from his own abundant 
ftores of thought and invention. This fuppofition 
may account for the weaknefs and general inferiority 
of portions, which might poffibly have been preferved 
by way of contrail, or becaufe the hafty requirements 
of the theatre, for which Shakefpeare always wrote, 
forbad greater delay. The whole drama, collated 
with the two ancient impreffions, is now in the 
hands of the reader ; and he will be able, without 
much difficulty, to diftinguifh the feparate portions, 
thofe which our great dramatift unqueftionably con- 
tributed, and thofe which he was content fhould 
remain as in the older copy which he employed. 
From all that has come down to us, whether as 
hiftory or compofition, it appears unlikely, that 
Shakefpeare ever wrote Comedy, Hiftory, or Tra- 
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gedy conjointly, and contemporaneoufly, with then 
living dramatifts. 

There is one particular fpecies of evidence, to 
prove that Shakefpeare was really the author of 
" Edward the Third", which has never been ad- 
verted to, and yet is abfolutely decijive upon the 
point. We allude to the number of times that in 
later plays he has fallen upon the fame thoughts and 
expreffions as thofe he had previoufly employed in 
the " hiftory" before us. They will be found in fome 
cafes abfolutely identical; and as it is not for a 
moment to be fuppofed that he ftole from earlier 
dramatifts, and thus became one of the moft bare- 
faced plagiaries upon record, we muft neceffarily 
affign to him the drama in which the thought 
and words originally occurred, and thus eftablifh 
his claim to the authorfhip of " Edward the Third". 
In confidering this point, we muft always bear in 
mind, that that " hiftory", after having been played 
at fundry times in various parts of London, was 
printed a year before the publication of any known 
drama by Shakefpeare. We take it to have been 
one of his early efforts, containing the cleareft 
and ftrongeft proofs of the variety, fertility, and 
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vigour of his intelle6l. As the whole play is 
here reproduced, we fhall only think it neceffary 
to fele6l a few inftances, omitting various others, 
though perhaps equally ftrong and obvious. Our 
firft dire<5l proof of the kind is derived from 
" Meafure for Meafure", which was not publifhed 
until it appeared in the folio of 1623, and, in all 
probability, was written pofterior to the year 1600. 
The Duke there (Aft iii, fc. i) tells Claudio to 
*'reafon thus with life": — 

" Merely thou art deatHs fool ; 
For him thou labour'ft by thy flight to fhun, 
And yet run'ft toward him ftill." 

In " Edward the Third", the Prince of Wales 
replies, almoft in the fame words, to old Audley, 
who, like the Duke in " Meafure for Meafure", 
has been differting on the abfurdity of dreading 
death ; 

" Ah ! what an idiot hajl thou made of life^ 
To feek the thing it fears." 

We take a fecond inftance, quite as convincing, 

from another part of " Meafure for Meafure" (A61 11, 

b 
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fc. 4), where Ifabella is endeavouring to move 
Angelo to (how mercy to her brother : he replies, 

" Ha ! Fye on thefe filthy vices ! It were as good 
To pardon him that hath from nature ftolen 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their faucy fweetnefs, that do coin heavetis image 
Injlamps that are forbidr 

So, when Edward the Third folicits the Countefs 
of Salisbury to wrong her abfent husband by 
admitting him to her bed, fhe exclaims indignantly, 

" And will your facred felf 
Commit high treafon 'gainft the King of Heaven, 
To Jlamp his image in forbidden metal ?*^ 

"Love's Labour's Loft'' was publifhed in 1598, 
and has been generally looked upon as one of our 
great dramatift's more juvenile produ6lions, fo that 
it may, in point of date as a compofition, have even 
preceded ** Edward the Third"; but whether earlier 
or later, there is a line in both that, although dif- 
ferently applied, fhows that Shakefpeare either 
wrote it or repeated it, viz. (A<51 i, fc. i), 

** Light, feeking light, doth light of light beguile." 

Biron is here referring to the light of the fun, 
but the King in "Edward the Third" applies it 
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to the brilliancy of the beauty of the Countefs of 
Salisbury, which, he declares, deftroys fight like the 
brightnefs of the fun's beams : — 

"Now in the fun alone it doth not lie 
With light to take light front a mortal eyeJ* 

The application is different, but the illuftration 
the fame. One of the moft remarkable refemblances 
occurs in "Hamlet", which was firft printed in 1603, 
and may be fet down as a drama of about the middle 
period of the theatrical career of our great poet. In 
A61 II, fc. 2, all commentators have been puzzled 
by the following broken fpeech of the hero addreffed 
to Polonius, " For if the fun breed maggots in a dead 

dog, being a good kijjing carrwUy Have you a 

daughter?" It was Warburtons fuggeftion (fo 
happy that Johnfon declared " it almoft placed the 
critic on a level with the author") that we (hould 
read ''2, god kifling carrion"; and he was undoubtedly 
right, as we may fee by the following quotation from 
"Edward the Third", where the very fame words 
are ufed, referring to the hot fun fhining upon flefh 
that it has corrupted : 

"The frefheft fummer's day doth fooneft taint 
The loathed carrion that itfeems to kifs^ 
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Thefe are not fancied, or far-fetched refemblances 
of ftyle or language : it is not imitation, it is identity : 
no two authors could have hit fo exa6lly upon the 
fame thoughts, and expreffed them in the fame 
words. Here (as in the other places already 
pointed out) Shakefpeare repeated what he had 
previoufly faid in " Edward the Third". We could 
eafily add to thefe illuftrations, but in going 
through the drama they will occur to every 
reader of Shakefpeare's acknowledged produ6lions. 
All we contend for is that, independently of any 
general queftion of ftyle and manner, they eftablifh 
that the author of " Meafure for Meafure", of 
** Love's Labour's Loft", and of "Hamlet", muft 
alfo have been the author of "Edward the Third", 
unlefs, as nobody will for a moment believe, he was 
" the grofs purloiner of another's wit." We appre- 
hend that no inquirer into the authenticity of the 
works of Shakefpeare, either at home or abroad, 
has hitherto touched, in this refpeft, upon his claims 
to the authorfhip of " Edward the Third". The 
mere queftion is, was our great dramatift a poet or 
a plagiary ? Did he write the paffages we have 
quoted from " Edward the Third", or did he purloin 
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the thoughts and expreffions there found, and palm 
them upon the world as his own in dramas which, 
beyond all difpute, came from his own pen and 
were printed with his own name ? 

We have faid nothing of the wonderful beauty of 
particular fcenes and paffages : they fpeak for them- 
felves; and no reader of poetic feeling, and ordi- 
nary judgment, can fail to dwell upon them in the 
enfuing pages. The play is, in faft, in two por- 
tions ; the main fcenes of the firft being founded 
upon the novel of the Countefs of Salisbury in 
" Painter's Palace of Pleafure", while the bufmefs of 
the fecond portion is derived from Holinfhed's 
Chronicle, who took his materials from Froiffart. 
The firft two afts are all love and paffion ; the laft 
three afts all war, buftle, and change of fcene, in the 
moft vigorous ftyle of our great dramatift ; unlefs we" 
except fome fmaller portions, especially towards the 
clofe, where Shakefpeare feems to have allowed more 
fcope to the original author of the play upon which, 
as we imagine, he worked. Some of the defcriptions 
of military fcenes and incidents are moft vivid and 
animating ; and here and there, even in the weakeft 
fpeeches, the hand of Shakefpeare feems to have 
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thrown in a fpirit and energy beyond the reach of 
the prior dramatift. Audley's argument againft life, 
to which we have already adverted, and Prince 
Edward's anfwer, which fo exa6lly corref ponds with a 
noted paffage in **Meafure for Meafure", occur not far 
from the end of the play : the fame may be faid of 
the Black Prince's moft characteriftic addrefs where, 
in a manner fo aftonifliingly Shakefpearian, he 
makes light of the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy. As one of the ftriking evidences that the 
play was by the author of " Lucrece", which had 
been printed two years earlier than " Edward the 
Third" (and again the year before the fecond 
edition of the play), we may quote the clear 
allufion to the poem, put into the mouth of the 
King, upon which nobody has hitherto remarked. 
It is in thefe words, addreffed to the kneeling 
Countefs of Salisbury, in admiration of her courage 
and virtue : — 

*' Arise, true Englifli lady ; whom our ifle 
May better boaft of, than e'er Roman might 
Of her whofe ranfack'd treafury hath tajked 
The vain endeavour of fo many pens ^ 

One of thofe " many pens" was, of courfe, that of 
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Shakefpeare, who was as undoubtedly the author of 
"Edward the Third", as of "King John", or perhaps 
of " Richard the Second". 

Elfewhere there is an allufion to Marlowe's "Hero 
and Leander" (publifhed, as we are perfuaded 
anterior to 1598, though no fuch edition is now 
known), where the curious mifprint of helly /pout, 
for " Hellefpont", occurs, and which was abfurdly 
repeated by Capell in 1760, and by Dr. Delius in 
1854 : we venture to fay that the latter will never 
again fpeak of " Edward the Third" as one of 
the PfeMcb'Shakefperifche Dramen. 

It ought to be ftated that this reprint in the 
precife form and ftyle of the original (in which moft 
convenient and becoming form and ftyle we fhould 
be glad to fee all Shakefpeare's other plays repro- 
duced), has been made not at the editor's coft, but 
at the expenfe of a zealous friend, who has already 
done much for the illuftration of one of our great 
dramatift's nobleft and moft popular tragedies. 

J. p. c. 

Maidenhead^ May \st^ 1874. 
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Edward the Third. 

Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Earls of Warwick, Derby, Salisbury. 

Lords Audley, Percy, Montfort. 

Sir William Mountague, Sir John Copland. 

LODOWICK, the King's Poet and Secretary. 

Two EsQuiRESi Herald. 

GoBiN DE Grey. 

John, King of France. 

Charles and Philip, his sons, 

Duke of Loraine. 

Robert of Artois, and Villiers, French Lords. 

King of Bohemia. 

A Polish Captain. Another Captain. 

Two Citizens and an Inhabitant of Calais. 

A Mariner, Heralds, and Frenchmen 

David, King of Scotland. 

Earl Douglas and two Messengers. 

Philippa, Queen to King Edward. 
Countess of Salisbury. 
French Woman. Attendants. 



Scene in England, France, and Flanders, 
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Act I. Scene I. 

London, A State-room in the Palace. Flourijh, 

Enter King Edward, followed by Edward Prince of 
Wales, Warwick, Derby, Audley, Artois, 

and others, 

K. Edw, Robert of Artois, banifli'd though thou be. 
From France, thy native country, yet with us 
Thou (halt retain as great a figniory ; 
For we create thee Earl of Richmond here : 
And now go forwards with our pedigree. 
Who next fucceeded [to] Philip le Beau ? 

Art, Three fons of his, which all fucceffively 
Did fit upon their father's regal throne, 
Yet died, and left no iffue of their loins. 

K, Edw, But was my mother filler unto thofe ? 

Art. She was, my lord ; and only Ifabelle 
Was all the daughters that this Philip had ; 
Whom afterward your father took to wife. 
And from the fragrant garden of her womb 
Your gracious felf, the flower of Europe's hope, 
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Derived is inheritor to France. 

But note the rancour of rebellious minds : 

When thus the lineage of le Beau was out, 

The French obfcur'd your mother's privilege, 

And, though (he were the next of blood, proclaimed 

John of the houfe of Valois, now their king. 

The reafon was, they fay, the realm of France, 

Replete with princes of great parentage. 

Ought not admit a governor to rule, 

Except he be defcended of the male ; 

And that's the fpecial ground of their contempt, 

Wherewith they ftudy to exclude your grace : 

But they fhall find that forged ground of theirs 

To be but dufty heaps of brittle fand. 

Perhaps it will be thought a heinous thing. 

That I, a Frenchman, (hould difcover this ; 

But heaven I call to record of my vows, 

It is not hate, nor any private wrong. 

But love unto my country and the right 

Provokes my tongue thus lavifli in report. 

You are the lineal watchman of our peace, 

And John of Valois indireflly climbs : 

What then (hould fubjefts but embrace their king } 

And wherein may our duty more be feen 

Than, ftriving to rebate a tyrant's pride. 

Place the true fhepherd of our commonwealth } 

K, Edw. This counfel, Artois, like to fruitful (howers, 
Hath added growth unto my dignity ; 
And by the fiery vigour of thy words. 
Hot courage is engendered in my breaft. 
Which heretofore was rak'd in ignorance. 
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But now doth mount with golden wings of fame, 
And will approve fair Ifabelle's defcent 
Able to yoke their ftubborn necks with fteel 
That fpurn againfl my fovereignty in France. 

' [Cornet founded within, 

A meffenger ! Lord Audley, know from whence. 

[Exit AUDLEY, who re-enters. 

And, The Duke of Loraine, having croff'd the feas, 
Entreats he may have conference with your highnefs. 

K, Edw. Admit him, lords, that we may hear the news. 
[jExeunt LORDS. The King takes hisjlate. 
Re-enter Lords, with LORAINE. 
Say, Duke of Loraine, wherefore art thou come } 

Lor, The moft renowned prince. King John of France, 
Doth greet thee, Edward ; and by me commands. 
That for fo much as by his liberal gift 
The Guyenne dukedom is entail'd to thee. 
Thou do him lowly homage for the fame : 
And for that purpofe, here I fummon thee 
Repair to France within thefe forty days. 
That there, according as the cuftom is, 
Thou may 'ft be fworn true liegeman to the king. 
Or elfe thy title in that province dies, 
And he himfelf will repoffefs the place. 

K. Edw, See how occafion laughs me in the face ! 
No fooner minded to prepare for France, 
But ftraight I am invited ; nay, with threats 
Upon a penalty enjoin'd to come. 
'Twere but a foolifh part to fay him nay. — 
Loraine, return this anfwer to thy lord : 
I mean to vifit him, as he requefts ; 
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But how ? Not fervilely difpos'd to bend, 
But, like a conqueror, to make him bow. 
His lame unpoli(h'd fhifts are come to light, 
And truth hath pull'd the vizor from his face, 
That fet a glofs upon his arrogance. 
Dare he command a fealty in me } 
Tell him, the crown that he ufurps is mine. 
And where he fets his foot he ought to kneel. 
'Tis not a petty dukedom that I claim. 
But all the whole dominions of the realm, 
Which if with grudging he refufe to yield 
I'll take away thofe borrowed plumes of his, 
And fend him naked to the wildernefs. 

Lor. Then, Edward, here, in fpite of all thy lords, 
I do pronounce defiance to thy face. 

Prince Edw, Defiance, Frenchman \ We rebound it back 
Even to the bottom of thy matter's throat ; 
And (be it fpoke with reverence of the king. 
My gracious father, and thefe other lords) 
I hold thy meffage but as fcurrilous. 
And him that fent thee, like the lazy drone 
Crept up by ilealth unto the eagle's neft ; 
From whence we'll fhake him with fo rough a ftorm, 
As others (hall be warned by his harm. 

WaruK Bid him leave off the lion's cafe he wears. 
Left, meeting with the lion in the field. 
He chance to tear him piecemeal for his pride. 

Art, The foundeft counfel I can ^w^ his grace 
Is to furrender, ere he be conftrained : 
A voluntary mifchief hath lefs fcorn, 
Than when reproach with violence is born. 
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Lor, Regenerate traitor,^ viper to the place 
Where thou waft fofter'd in thine infancy, 

{Drawing his /word, 
Bear*ft thou a part in this confpiracy ? 

K, Edw. Loraine, behold the fliarpnefs of this fteel. 

[Drawing his /word. 
Fervent defire that fits againft my heart 
Is far more thorny pricking than this blade, 
That, with the nightingale, I fhall be fcarr'd 
As oft as I difpofe myfelf to reft, 
Until my colours be difplay'd in France. 
This is thy final anfwer ; fo, begone. 

Lor, It is not that, nor any Englifh brave, 
Affli6ls me fo as doth his poifon'd view. 
That is moft falfe fhould moft of all be true. 

[Exetmt Loraine and followers, 

K. Edw, Now, lords, our fleeting bark is under fail : 
Our gage is thrown, and war is foon begun, 
But not fo quickly brought unto an end. 

Enter Sir William Mountague. 
But wherefore comes Sir William Mountague } 
How ftands the league between the Scot and us ? 

Moun, Crack*d and diflever'd, my renowned lord. 
The treacherous king no fooner was informed 
Of your withdrawing of your army back, 
But, straight forgetting of his former oath, 
He made invafion on the bordering towns. 
Berwick is won, Newcaftle fpoil'd and loft ; 

* Regenerate traitor.] May be right, but most likely a misprint 
for degenerate. In Richard II, Act I, sc. i, Shakespeare Jias 
"recreant and most degener(/Lte traitor". 
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And now the tyrant hath begirt with siege 
The caftle of Roxborough, where enclofed 
The Countefs Salisbury is like to perifh. 

K, Edw. That is thy daughter, Warwick, is it not, 
Whofe husband hath in Bretagne ferv'd fo long, 
About the planting of Lord Montfort there ? 

War. It is, my lord. 

K. Edw Ignoble David ! haft thou none to grieve 
But filly ladies with thy threatening arms ? 
But I will make you fhrink your fnaily horns. 
First, therefore, Audley, let this be thy charge : 
Go levy footmen for our wars in France. 
And, Ned, take mufter of our men at arms ; 
In every shire elect a feveral band. 
Let them be foldiers of a lufty fpirit. 
Such as dread nothing but difhonour*s blot : 
Be wary, therefore, fince we do commence 
A famous war, and with fo mighty a nation. 
Derby, be thou ambaffador for us 
Unto our father-in-law, the Earl of Hainault : 
Make him acquainted with our enterprife ; 
And likewife will him, with our own allies 
That are in Flanders, to folicit, too, 
The Emperor of Almaigne in our name. 
Myfelf, while you are jointly thus employed. 
Will with thefe forces that I have at hand 
March, and once more repulfe the traitorous Scots. 
But, firs, be refolute : we fhall have wars 
On every fide : — and, Ned, thou muft begin 
Now to forget thy ftudy and thy books, 
And ure thy fhoulders to an armour's weight. 
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P. Edw, As cheerful sounding to my youthful fpleen 
This tumult is of war's increafing broils, 
As at the coronation of a king 
The joyful clamours of the people are, 
When "Ave, Caefar," they pronounce aloud. 
Within this fchool of honour I fhall learn 
Either to facrifice my foes to death, 
Or in a rightful quarrel fpend my breath. 
Then, cheerfully forward ! each a feveral way : 
In great affairs 'tis naught to ufe delay. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

Scene II. 

Roxborough : before the Cajlle. 

Enter the CouNTESS OF Salisbury and certain of her 

people^ upon the walls. 

Count, Alas ! how much in vain my poor eyes gaze 
For fuccour that my fovereign should fend ! 
Ah, coufm Mountague, I fear thou wanted 
The lively fpirit fharply to folicit, 
With vehement fuit, the king in my behalf : 
Thou doft not tell him what a grief it is 
To be the fcornful captive to a Scot ; 
Either to be wooed with broad untuned oaths. 
Or forced by rough infulting barbarifm. 
Thou doft not tell him, if he here prevail, 
How much they will deride us in the north ; 
And in their vile uncivil flcipping jigs, 
Bray forth their conqueft and our overthrow. 
Even in the barren, bleak, and fruitlefs air. 

c 
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Enter King David and Forces, with Douglas, 

LORAINE, and others, 

I muft withdraw : the everlafting foe 

Comes to the wall. I'll clofely ftep afide, 

And lift their babble,^ blunt and full of pride. [Retiring. 

AT. Dav. My lord of Loraine, to our brother of France 
Commend us, as the man in Chriftendom 
Whom we moft reverence, and entirely love. 
Touching your embaflage, return and fay 
That we with England will not enter parley, 
Nor never make fair weather, or take truce, 
But burn their neighbour towns, and fo persift 
With eager roads beyond their city York : 
And never fhall our bonny riders reft. 
Nor rufting canker' have the time to eat 
Their light born fnaffles, nor their nimble fpurs ; 
Nor lay afide their jacks of gymold mail, 
Nor hang their ftaves of grained Scottifh a(h 
In peaceful wise upon their city walls , 
Nor from their button'd tawney leathern belts 
Difmifs their biting whinyards, till your king 
Cry out " Enough ! fpare England now for pity." 
Farewell ; and tell him that you leave us here 
Before this caftle : fay, you came from us 
Even when we had that yielded to our hands. 

Lor, I take my leave, and fairly will return 
Your acceptable greeting to my king. [Exit, 

* " Babble" of the 4to 1596 is misprinted rabble in the 4to 1599. 

• Nor rusting canker.] It is "Nor rust in canker" in both the old 
copies : CapelPs emendation. 
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K. Dav, Now, Douglas, to our former tafk again, 
For the divifion of this certain fpoil. 

Doug", My liege, 1 crave the lady and no more. 

K, Dav, Nay, foft ye, fir ; firft I muft make my choice. 
And firft I do befpeak her for myfelf. 

Dong. Why then, my liege, let me enjoy her jewels. 

K, Dav, Thofe are her own, ftill liable to her ; 
And who inherits her hath thofe withal. 

Enter a MESSENGER, in haste, 

Mes, My liege, as we were pricking on the hills 
To fetch in booty, marching hitherward 
We might defcry a mighty hoft of men. 
The fun, reflecting on the armour, (hewed 
A field of plate, a wood of pikes advanced : 
Bethink yourhighnefs fpeedily herein. 
An eafy march within four hours will bring 
The hindmoft rank unto this place, my liege. 

K, Dav. Diflodge, diflodge ! It is the King of England. 

Dong. Jemmy, my man, faddle my bonny black. 

K,Dav, Mean'ft thou to fight } Douglas, we are too weak. 

Dong. I know it well, my liege, and therefore flee. 

Conut (coming forward). My lords of Scotland, will ye 
ftay and drink } 

K, Dav, She mocks at us : Douglas, I can't endure it. 

Count. Say, my lord, which is he muft have the 
lady. 
And which her jewels } I am fure, my lords. 
Ye will not hence 'till you have fhar*d the fpoils. 

K, Dav. She heard the meffenger, and heard our talk ; 
And now that comfort makes her fcorn at us. 
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Enter another MESSENGER. 

Mes. Arm, my good lord ! O ! we are all furprifed ! 

Count After the French ambafTador, my liege, 
And tell him that you dare not ride to York : 
Excufe it, that your bonny horfe is lame. 

K. Dav, She heard that, too :* intolerable grief ! 

Woman, farewell. Although I do not ftay 

\Alarufn, Exeunt Scots. 

Count, 'Tis not for fear : and yet you run away. — 
O happy comfort I Welcome to our houfe ! 
The confident and boifterous boafting Scot, 
That fwore before my walls they would not back 
For all the armed power of this land, 
With facelefs fear, that ever turns his back, 
Turn'd hence, again the blafting north-eaft wind. 
Upon the bare report and name of arms ! 

Enter Mountague and others. 
Oh fummer's day ! fee where my coufin comes. 

Moun. How fares my aunt } — We are not Scots : 
Why do you (hut your gates againft your friends } 

Count, Well may I give a welcome, coz,^ to thee, 
For thou com'ft well to chafe my foes from hence. 

Moun, The king himfelf is come in perfon hither. 
Dear aunt, defcend, and gratulate his highnefs. 

Count, How may I entertain his majefty, 
To fhew my duty and his dignity ? 

{Exit from the walls. 

* " He heard that too" in the old copies. 

' " A welcome, coz, to thee*': it is cousin in the old copies, but the 
line requires one syllable, or that ** cousin" should be spoken in the 
time of one syllable. Just above is a line two syllables short of the 
measure, and Capell inserted " Why, aunt". 
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Flourish. Enter King Edward, Warwick, Artois, 

and others. 

K, Edw, What ! are the dealing foxes fled and gone 
Before we could uncouple at their heels ? 

War, They are, my liege ; but with a cheerful cry. 
Hot hounds and hardy, chafe them at the heels. 

Re-enter Countess, attended, 

K, Edw. This is the countefs, Warwick, is it not ? 

War. Even (he, my liege, whofe beauty tyrants fear. 
As a May bloffom which^ pernicious winds 
Have fullied, wither'd, overcaft and done. 

K. Edw. Hath fhe been fairer, Warwick, than fhe is } 
War. My gracious king, fair is fhe not at all, 
If that herfelf were by to flain herfelf. 
As I have feen her when fhe was herfelf. 

K. Edw. What ftrange enchantment lurk'd in those her 
eyes, 
When they exceird this excellence they have, 
That now her dim decline hath power to draw 
My fubjefl eyes from piercing majefty 
To gaze on her with doting admiration ! 

Count. In duty lower than the ground I kneel, 
And for my dull knees bow my feeling heart 
To witnefs my obedience to your highnefs. 
With many millions of a subjefl's thanks 
For this your royal prefence, whose approach 
Hath driven war and danger from my gate. 

K. Edw. Lady, (land up. I come to bring thee peace. 
However thereby I have purchafd war. 



6 « 
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Count, No war to you, my liege : the Scots are gone, 
And gallop home toward Scotland with their hafte. 

K, Edw. Left yielding here I pine in shameful love, 
Come, we'll purfue the Scots. Artois, away ! 

Count. A little while, my gracious fovereign, ftay ; 
And let the power of a mighty king 
Honour our roof. My husband in the wars, 
When he fliall hear it, will triumph for joy : 
Then, dear my liege, now niggard not your ftate. 
Being at the wall, enter our homely gate. 

JT. Edw. Pardon me, countefs ; I will come no near : 
I dream'd to-night of treafon, and I fear. 

Count. Far from this place let ugly treafon lie ! 

K. Edw. No farther off than her confpiring eye. 
Which (hoots infected poifon in my heart. 
Beyond repulfe of wit, or cure of art. 
Now, in the fun alone it doth not lie,^ 
With light to take light from a mortal eye ; 
For here two day ftars, that mine eye would fee, 
More than the fun fteal mine own light from me. 
Contemplative defire ; defire to be 
In contemplation that, may niafter thee. 
Warwick, Artois, to horfe, and let's away ! 

Count. What might I fpeak to make my fovereign 
ftay.? 

K. Edw. What needs a tongue to fuch a fpeaking eye. 
That more perfuades than winning oratory } 

Count. Let not thy prefence, like the April fun, 
Flatter our earth, and fuddenly be done. 
More happy do not make our outward wall. 
That thou wilt grace our inward houfe withal. 
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Our houfe, my liege, is like a country fwain, 
Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plain, 
Prefageth nought ; yet inly beautified 
With bounty's riches, and fair hidden pride ; 
For where the golden ore doth buried lie, 
The ground, undeck'd with nature's tapeftry, 
Seems barren, fere, unfertile, fruitlefs, dry ; 
And where the upper turf of earth doth boaft 
His pied perfumes and party-coloured coft, 
Delve there and find this iffue, and their pride 
To fpring from ordure, and corruption's fide : 
But to make up my all too long compare. 
These ragged walls no teftimony are 
What is within ; but, like a cloak, doth hide 
From weather's wafte^ the under garnifh'd pride. 
More gracious than my terms can let thee be. 
Entreat thyfelf to (lay a while with me. 

K, Edw, As wife as fair ! What fond fit can be heard, 
When wifdom keeps the gate as beauty's guard ? — 
Countefs, albeit my bufinefs urgeth me, 
It fliall attend, while I attend on thee.— 
Come on, my lords, here will I hoft to-night. 

[^Exeunt omnes. 

Act II. Scene I. 
TJie Garden of Roxborough Castle, 

Enter LoDOWiCK. 

Lod. I might perceive his eye in her eye lost. 
His ear to drink her fweet tongue's utterance, 

' " From weather's waste" is " from weather's ' wesf^ in both the 
original impressions ; and so Capell gave it. 
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And changing paflion, like inconftant clouds 

That rack'd upon the carriage of the winds 

Increafe and die, in his difturbed cheeks. 

Lo ! when fhe blufh'd, even then did he look pale ; 

As if her cheeks, by fome enchanted power, 

Attra6led had the cherry blood from his ; 

Anon, with reverent fear when fhe grew pale, 

His cheeks put on their fcarlet ornaments ; 

But no more like her oriental red 

Than brick to coral, or live things to dead. 

Why did he, then, thus counterfeit her looks } 

If (he did blufh, *twas tender modeft fhame. 

Being in the facred prefence of a king : 

If he did blufh, 'twas red immodefl fhame 

To vail his eyes amifs,® being a king : 

If fhe look'd pale, 'twas filly woman's fear 

To bear herself in prefence of a king : 

If he look'd pale, it was with guilty fear 

To dote amifs, being a mighty king. 

Then Scottifh wars farewell : I fear 'twill prove 

A lingering Englifh fiege of peevifh love. 

Here comes his highnefs, walking all alone. 

[LOD. stands back, 
K. Edw, [entering). She is grown more fairer far fince 
I came hither. 
Her voice more filver every word than other. 
Her wit more fluent. What a flrange difcourfe 
Unfolded fhe of David and his Scots ! 

' " To vail his eyes", i,e,y to lower his eyes : it is " To waile his 
eyes" in the old editions. 
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** Even thus", quoth (he, he fpake ; and then fpake broad 

With epithets and accents of the Scot, 

But fomewhat better than the Scot could fpeak : 

"And thus", quoth (he, and answer'd then herfelf ; 

For who could fpeak like her ? but Ihe herfelf 

Breathes from the wall an angel's note from heaven 

Of fweet defiance to her barbarous foes. 

When (he would talk of peace, methinks, her tongue 

Commanded war to prifon : when of war, 

It waken'd Caefar from his Roman grave 

To hear war beautified by her difcourse. 

Wifdom is fooli(hness but in her tongue. 

Beauty a (lander but in her fair face : 

There is no fummer but in her cheerful looks. 

Nor frofty winter but in her difdain. 

I cannot blame the Scots that did befiege her. 

For (he is all the treafure of our land, 

But call them cowards that they ran away, 

Having fo rich and fair a caufe to (lay. — 

Art thou there, Lodowick ? Give me ink and paper. 

Lod. I will, my fovereign. 

K, Edw. And bid the lords hold on their play at chefs. 
For we will walk and meditate alone. 

Lod, I will, my liege. [Exit, 

K, Edw, This fellow is well-read in poetry, 
And hath a lufty and perfuafive fpirit : 
I will acquaint him with my pa(rion, 
Which he (hall (hadow with a veil of lawn, 
Through which the queen of beauty's queen (hall fee 
Herfelf, the ground of my infirmity. 

• D 
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Re-enter LODOWiCK. 

Haft thou pen, ink, and paper ready, Lodowick ? 

Lod. Ready, my liege. 

K, Edw, Then, in the fummer arbour fit by me ; 
Make it our council houfe, our cabinet : 
Since green our thoughts, green be the conventicle. 
Where we will eafe us by difburdening them. 
Now, Lodowick, invocate fome golden mufe 
To bring jthee hither an enchanted pen. 
That may for fighs fet down true fighs indeed, 
Talking of grief to make thee really® groan ; 
And when thou writ'ft of tears, encouch the word, 
Before and after, with fuch fweet laments 
That it may raife drops in a Tartar's eye. 
And make a flint-heart Scythian pitiful ; 
For fo much moving hath a poet's pen. 
Then, if thou be a poet, move thou fo. 
And be enriched by thy fovereign^s love : 
For if the touch of fweet concordant ftrings 
Could force attendance^ in the ears of hell, 
How much more fhall the ftrain of poet^s wit 
Beguile and ravifh foft and humane minds ! 

Lod. To whom, my lord, Ihall I direct my ftile } 

K. Edw, To one that fhames the fair, and fots the wife, 
Whose body is an.abftract, or a brief, 
Contains each general virtue in the world. 
'* Better than beautiful " thou muft begin : 

• " To make thee ready groan" in the editions of 1596 and 1599. 
^ " Could force attendance*^ So both the old copies, but perhaps 
a misprint for attention. 
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Devife for fair a fairer word than fair, 

And every ornament that thou would'st praise 

Fly it a pitch above the foar of praife. 

For flattery fear thou not to be convicted, 

For were thy admiration ten times more, 

Ten times ten thoufand more the worth exceeds 

Of that thou art to praife, thy praife*s worth. 

Begin : I will to contemplate the while. 

Forget not to fet down, how paflionate, 

How heart fick, and how full of languifhment 

Her beauty makes me. 

Lod. Write I to a woman ? 

K. Edw, What beauty elfe could triumph over me, 
Or who but women do our love lays greet ? 
What ! think'ft thou I did bid thee praife a horfe ? 

Lod. Of what condition or eftate (he is, 
'Twere requifite that I fliould know, my lord. 

K, Edw. Of fuch eftate, that her's is as a throne. 
And my eftate the footftool where fhe treads : 
Then may'ft thou judge what her condition is 
By the proportion of her mightinefs. 
Write on, while I perufe her in my thoughts : 
Her voice to music or the nightingale, 
To mufic every fummer leaping fwain 
Compares his fun burnt lover, when flie fpeaks ; 
And why fliould I fpeak of the nightingale } 
The nightingale fmgs of adulterate wrong, 
And that compared is too fatirical : 
For fin, though fin, would not be fo efteemed, 
But rather virtue fin, fin virtue deemed. 
Her hair far fofter than the filkworm's twift, 
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Like as a flattering glafs doth make more fair 

The yellow amber. — Like a flattering glafs 

Comes in too foon ; for writing of her eyes 

I'll fay, that like a glafs they catch the fun, 

And thence the hot refleftion doth rebound 

Againft my bread, and burns my heart within. 

Ah ! what a world of defcant makes my foul 

Upon this voluntary ground of love. — 

Come, Lodowick, haft thou turn'd thy ink to gold } 

If not, but write in letters capital 

My miftrefs name. 

And it will gild thy paper. — Read, lord,^ read ! 

Fill thou the empty hollows of mine ears 

With the fweet hearing of thy poetry. 

Lod. I have not to a period brought her praife, 
JT. Edw, Her praife is as my love — both infinite ; 

Which apprehend fuch violent extremes 

That they difdain an ending period. 

Her beauty hath no match but my affeflion : 

Her's more than moft, mine moft, and more than more : 

Her's more to praife than tell the fea by drops : 

Nay more, than drop the mafly earth by fands, 

And fand by fand^ print them in memory. 

Then, wherefore talk'ft thou of a period 

To that which craves unended admiration } 

Read ! let us hear. 

* " Read, lord, read." So the old copies, but young Lodowick was 
not a peer, and possibly it ought to run, " Read, lady read"; or " lord" 
might possibly be taken as an exclamation of impatience — " Read, 
lord! read." 

' In the old copies it is " And said by said^^: Capell's emendation. 
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Lod. {reads). " More fair and chafte than is the queen of 
fhades." 

K. Edw, That line hath tv\ro faults, grofs and palpable. 
Compar'ft thou her to the pale queen of night, 
Who, being fet in dark, feems therefore light ? 
What is fhe when the fun lifts up his head, 
But like a fading taper, dim and dead ? 
My love shall brave the eye of heaven at noon. 
And, being unmafk'd, outshine the golden fun. 

Lod, What is the other fault, my fovereign lord } 

K, Edw. Read o'er the line again. 

Lod, {reads), " More fair and chafte." 

K. Edw, I did not bid thee talk of chaftity, 
To ranfack fo the treafon of her mind, 
For I would rather have her chased, than chafte. 
Out with the moon-line ! I will none of it ; 
And let me have her liken'd to the fun. 
Say she hath thrice more fplendour than the fun, 
That her perfeftion emulates the fun ; 
That she breeds fweets as plenteous as the fun, 
That she doth thaw cold winter like the fun, 
That she doth cheer fresh fummer like the fun. 
That she doth dazzle gazers like the fun; 
And in this application of the fun. 
Bid her be free and general as the fun, 
Who fmiles upon the bafeft weed that grows. 
As lovingly as on the fragrant rofe. — 
Let's fee what follows that fame moonlight line. 

Lod. {reads), " More fair and chafte than is the queen of 
(hades ; 
More bold in conftancy" — 

K. Edw, In conftancy ! than who } 
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Lod, [reads), "Than Judith was.*' 

K, Edw, Oh monftrous line ! Put in the next a fword. 
And I (hall woo her to cut off my head. 
Blot, blot, good Lodowick. — Let us hear the next. 

Lod. There's all that yet is done. 

E. Edw. I thank thee, then : thou haft done little ill ; 
But what is done is paffing, paffing ill. 
No : let the captain talk of boifterous war, 
The prifoner of immured dark conftraint, 
The fick man beft fets down the pangs of death, 
The man that ftarves the fweetnefs of a feaft. 
The frozen foul the benefit of fire, 
And every grief his happy oppofite : 
Love cannot found well but in lovers' tongues. 
Give me the pen and paper : I will write. 

Enter the COUNTESS. 
But foft ! here comes the treafure of my fpirit. — 
Lodowick, thou know'ft not how to draw a battle. 
Thefe wings, thefe flankers, and thefe fquadrons 
Argue in thee defeftive difcipline : 
Thou ftiould'ft have placed this here, this other here. 

Count Pardon my boldnefs, my thrice gracious lord : 
Let my intrufion here be call'd my duty. 
That comes to fee my fovereign how he fares. 

Edw. {to Lod.). Go, draw the fame : I tell thee in what 
form. 

Lod. I go. [Exit. 

Count. Sorry I am to fee my liege fo fad. 
What may thy fubject do, to drive from thee 
This gloomy confort, fullen melancholy } 

K. Edw, Ah lady ! I am blunt and cannot ftrew 
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The flowers of folace in a ground of fliame. 
Since I came hither, Countefs, I am wronged. 

Count, Now, God forbid that any in my houfe 
Should think my fovereign wrong. Thrice gentle king, 
Acquaint me with your caufe of difcontent. 

K, Edw, How near, then, fliall I be to remedy ? 

Count. As near, my liege, as all my woman's power 
Can pawn itfelf to buy thy remedy. 

K. Edw. If thou fpeak'ft true, then have I my redrefs. 
Engage thy power to redeem my joys, 
And I am joyful, Countefs ; elfe I die. 

Count, I will, my liege. 

K. Edw. Swear, Countefs, that thou wilt. 

Count. By heaven, I will. 

K. Edw. Then, take thyfelf a little way afide, 
And tell thyfelf, a king doth dote on thee : 
Say that within thy power it doth lie 
To make him happy ; and that thou haft fworn 
To give me all the joy within thy power. 
Do this, and tell me when I fhall be happy. 

Connt. All this is done, my thrice dread fovereign. 
That power of love, that I have power to give, 
Thou haft with all devout obedience : 
Employ me how thou wilt in proof thereof. 

K. Edw. Thou hear'ft me fay that I do dote on thee. 

Count. If on my beauty, take it if thou canft : 
Though little, I do prize it ten times lefs : 
If on my virtue, take it if thou canft. 
For virtues ftore by giving doth augment : 
Be it on what it will, that I can give 
And thou canft take away, inherit it. 
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K, Edw. It is thy beauty that I would enjoy. 

Count. O ! were it painted, I would wipe it off, 
And difpoffefs myfelf to give it thee ; 
But, fovereign, it is folder'd to my life : 
Take one and both ; for, like an humble shadow, 
It haunts the funfhine of my fummer's life. 

K, Edw, But thou niay'ft lend it me to fport withal. 

Count, As eafy may my intelleftual foul 
Be lent away, and yet my body live. 
As lend my body, palace to my soul, 
Away from her, and yet retain my soul. 
My body is her bower, her court, her abbey. 
And (he an angel pure, divine, unfpotted. 
If I (hould lend her houfe, my lord, to thee, 
I kill my poor foul, and my poor foul me. 

K, Edw, Did'ft thou not fwear to give me what I would } 

Connt. I did, my lord, fo what you would I could. 

K, Edw, I wifh no more of thee than thou may'ft give ; 
Nor beg I do not, but I rather buy. 
That is, thy love ; and for that love of thine 
In rich exchange I tender to thee mine. 

Count. But that your lips were facred, my lord, 
You would prophane the holy name of love. 
That love you offer me you cannot give. 
For Caefar owes that tribute to his queen : 
That love you beg of me I cannot give. 
For Sarah owes that duty to her lord. 
He that doth clip or counterfeit your flamp 
Shall die, my lord ; and will your facred felf 
Commit high treafon 'gainft the King of Heaven 
To (lamp his image in forbidden metal. 
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Forgetting your allegiance and your oath ? 

In violating marriage facred law 

You break a greater honour than yourfelf. 

To be a king is of a younger house 

Than to be married : your progenitor, 

Sole reigning Adam on the univerfe. 

By God was honoured for a married man, 

But not by him anointed for a king. 

It is a penalty to break your ftatutes, 

Though not enacled by your highnefs hand ; 

But how much more to infringe the holy aft, 

Made by the mouth of God, feal'd with his hand ! 

I know my fovereign, in my husband's love 

Who now doth loyal fervice in his wars. 

Doth but to try the wife of Salifbury, 

Whether (he will hear a wanton's tale or no. 

Left being therein guilty by my ftay. 

From that, not from my liege, I turn away. 

\Exit, 
K. Edw. Whether is her beauty by her words divine, 
Or are her words fweet chaplains to her beauty } 
Like as the wind doth beautify a fail, 
And as a fail becomes the unfeen wind. 
So do her words her beauties, beauties words. 
Oh ! that I were a honey gathering bee 
To bear the comb of virtue from this flower, 
And not a poifon-fucking envious fpider 
To turn the juice I take* to deadly venom ! 
Religion is auftere, and beauty gentle ; 

* To turn the juice I take.] It is ^^vice I take" in the old quartos 
— an easy misprint, which, however, Capell preserved. 

E. 
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Too ftrict a guardian for fo fair a weed.^ 

O, that ftie were as is the air to me ! 

Why, fo (lie is ; for when I would embrace her, 

This do I — and catch nothing but myfelf. 

I muft enjoy her, for I cannot beat 

With reafon and reproof fond love away. 

Enter WARWICK. 
Here comes her father : I will work with him, 
To bear my colours in this field of love. 

War, How is it that my fovereign is fo fad } 
May I with pardon know your highnefs' grief, 
And that my old endeavour will remove it. 
It fhall not cumber long your majesty. 

K, Edw. A kind and voluntary gift thou offered, 
That I was forward to have begg'd of thee. 
Put, O thou world ! great nurfe of flattery. 
Why doft thou tip men's tongues with golden words, 
And peize their deeds with weight of heavy lead, 
That fair performance cannot follow promife } 
O, that a man might hold the hearths clofe book, 
And choke the lavifh tongue, when it doth utter 
The breath of falfehood, not character'd there ! 

War, Far be it from the honour of my age, 
That I fhould owe bright gold, and render lead ! 
Age is a cynick, not a flatterer. 
I fay again, that if I knew your grief. 
And that by me it may be leflened, 
My proper harm (hould buy your highnefs* good. 

• 

* Capell altered " weed" to ward^ and perhaps rightly ; but ** weed" 
may stand, in reference to the preceding figure. 
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K, Edw, Thefe are the vulgar tenders of false men, 
That never pay the duty of their words. 
Thou wilt not ftick to fwear what thou haft faid, 
But when thou know'ft my griefs condition, 
This rafh difgorged vomit of thy word 
Thou wilt eat up again, and leave me helplefs. 

War. By heaven, I will not, though your majefty 
Did bid me run upon your fword, and die. 

K. Edw, Say that my grief is no way medicinable. 
But by the lofs and bruifing of thine honour. 

War. If nothing but that lofs may vantage you, 
I would account that lofs my vantage too. 

K.Edw. Think'ft that thou can'ft unfwear^ thy oath 
again } 

War, I cannot, nor I would not, if I could. 

K, Edw, But if thou doft, what fhall I fay to thee } 

War. What may be faid of any perjur'd villain. 
That breaks the facred warrant of an oath. 

K, Edw. What wilt thou fay to one that breaks an oath ? 

War, That he hath broke his faith with God and man. 
And from them both ftands excommunicate. 

K, Edw. What office were it to fuggeft a man 
To break a lawful and religious vow } 

War, An office for the devil, not for man. 

K. Edw, That devils office muft thou do for me. 
Or break thy oath, or cancel all the bonds 
Of love and duty twixt thyfelf and me. 
And therefore, Warwick, if thou art thyfelf, 
The lord and mafter of the word and oath, 

* " Thou can unswer^ Capell's emendation of the quartos. 
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Go to thy daughter, and in my behalf 
Command her, woo her, win her any ways, 
To be my miftrefs and my fecret love. 
I will not ftand to hear thee make reply : 
Thy oath break hers, or let thy fovereign die. 

\Exit King Edward. 
War. O doting king ! or detestable office ! 
Well may I tempt myfelf to wrong myfelf, 
When he hath fworn me by the name of God 
To break a vow made in the name of God. 
What if I fwear by this right hand of mine 
To cut this right hand off.? the better way 
Were to prophane the idol, than confound it. 
But neither will I do : TU keep my oath. 
And to my daughter make a recantation 
Of all the virtue I have preach'd to her : 
ril fay, ftie muft forget her husband, Salisbury, 
If (he remember to embrace the king : 
I'll fay, an oath may eafily be broken. 
But not fo eafily pardon'd, being broken : 
ril fay, it is true charity to love. 
But not true love to be fo charitable : 
ril fay, his greatnefs may bear out the fhame. 
But not his kingdom can buy out the fin : 
ril fay, it is my duty to perfuade. 
But not her honefty to give confent. 

Enter the CouNTESS. 
See where fhe comes ! Was never father had, 
Againft his child, an embaffage fo bad. 

Count My lord and father, I have fought for you. 
My mother and the peers importune you 
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To keep in prefence of his majesty, 

And do your beft to make his highnefs merry. 

War. How (hall I enter in this gracelefs errand ? 
I muft not call her child ; for where's the father 
That will in fuch a fuit feduce his child ? 
Then, wife of Salisbury, fhall I fo begin ? 
No ; he's my friend, and where is found the friend 
That will do friendfhip fuch endamagement ? 
Neither my daughter, nor my dear friend's wife. 
I am not Warwick, as thou think'ft I am. 
But an attorney from the court of hell. 
That thus have houfed my fpirit in his form, 
To do a meffage to thee from the king. 
The mighty king of England dotes on thee : 
He that hath power to take away thy life, 
Hath power to take thine honour : then, confent 
To pawn thine honour rather than thy life. 
Honour is often loft and got again ; 
But life, once gone, hath no recovery. 
The fun that withers hay doth nourifh grafs ; 
The king that would diftain thee will advance thee. 
The poets write, that great Achilles' fpear 
Could heal the wound it made : the moral is, 
What mighty men mifdo they can amend. 
The lion doth become his bloody jaws, 
And grace his foragement by being mild 
When vaffal fear lies trembling at his feet. 
The king will in his glory hide thy fhame ; 
And thofe that gaze on him to find out thee 
Will lofe their eyefight looking in the fun. 
What can one drop of poifon harm the fea. 
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Whose hugy vaftures''^ can digeft the ill, 

And make it lofe his operation. 

The king's great name will temper their mifdeeds, 

And give the bitter potion of reproach 

A fugar'd, fweet, and moft delicious tafte. 

Besides, it is no harm to do the thing, 

Which without fhame could not be left undone. 

Then have I, in his majefty's behalf, 

Apparel'd fin in virtuous fentences, 

And dwell upon thy anfwer in his fuit 

Count. Unnatural befiege ! Woe me unhappy, 
To have efcap'd the danger of my foes. 
And to be ten times worfe invir'd® by friends. 
Hath he no means to ftain my honeft blood 
But to corrupt the author of my blood ? 
To be his fcandalous and vile folicitor } 
No marvel though the branch® be then infected 
When poifon hath encompaffed the root ; 
No marvel though the leprous infant die, 
When the ftern dam envenometh the dug. 
Why then, give fin a paflport to offend. 
And youth the dangerous rein of liberty : 
Blot out the ftrift forbidding of the law. 
And cancel every canon that prefcribes 
A fhame for fhame, or penance for offence. 

' " Whose hugy vasturesP Possibly a misprint for vastnes, ue,^ 
vastness : we know of no other instance of the use of " vastures": in 
" Measure for Measure" (Act in, so. i) Shakespeare has " yastidity". 

• " invir'd by friends": in the 4to 1596 the spelling is inuerd: " in- 
vierd" is from the latter 410 : the meaning is evident. 

• In the old copies " branch" is injuriously in the plural. 
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No : let me die, if his too boiftVous will 
Will have it fo, before I will confent 
To be an a6lor in his gracelefs lull. 

War. Why now thou fpeak'ft as I would have thee 
fpeak ! 
And mark, how I unfay my words again. 
An honourable grave is more efteemed, 
Than the polluted clofet of a king : 
, The greater man, the greater is the thing, 
Be it good or bad, that he ftiall undertake. 
An unreputed mote, flying in the fun, 
Prefents a greater fubftance than it is : 
The freftieft fummer's day doth fooneft taint 
The loathed carrion that it feems to kifs : 
Deep are the blows made with a mighty axe. 
That fin doth ten times aggravate itfelf 
That is committed in a holy place : 
An evil deed done by authority 
Is fin and fubornation : deck an ape 
In tiffue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater fcorn unto the beaft. 
A spacious field of reafons could I urge 
Between his glory,^ daughter, and thy fhame : 
That poifon (hews word in a golden cup ; 
Dark night feems darker by the lightning flafh : 
Lillies that fefter fmell far worfe than weeds. 
And every glory that inclines to fin 
The fhame is treble by the oppofite. 

^ *' Between his glory." Glory is gloomy in the quartos. CapelPs 
excellent emendation. 
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So leave I with my bleffing in thy bofotn, 

Which then convert to a moft heavy curfe, 

When thou convert'ft from honour's golden name 

To the black faftion of bed-blotting Ihame. {Exit, 

Count, I'll follow thee : and when my mind turns fo, 
My body fink my foul in endlefs woe ! \Exit, 

Scene IL 

A room in Roxborough Castle. 

Enter Derby and Audley. 

Derb. Thrice noble Audley, well encountered here. 
How is it with our fovereign and his peers } 

Aud. 'Tis full a fortnight fince I faw his highnefs, 
What time he fent me forth to mufter men, 
Which I accordingly have done, and bring them hither 
In fair array before his majefty. 
What news, my lord of Derby, from the emperor } 

Derb. As good as we defire. The emperor 
Hath yielded to his highnefs friendly aid, 
And makes our king Lieutenant General 
In all his lands and large dominions. 
Then via I for the fpacious bounds of France. 

Aud, What, doth his highnefs leap to hear this news ? 

Derb, I have not yet found time to open them. 
The King is in his clofet malcontent ; 
For what I know not, but he gave in charge. 
Till after dinner none ftiould interrupt him. 
The Countefs Salisbury, and her father Warwick, 
Artois and all, look underneath the brows. 

Aud. Undoubtedly, then, fomething is amifs. 

{Trumpets found within. 
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Derb, The trumpets found : the king is now abroad. 

Enter King Edward. 

Atid, Here comes his highnefs. 

Derb, Befall my fovereign all my fovereign's wifh 1 

K, Edw. Ah, that thou wert a witch to make it fo ! 

Derb, The Emperor greeteth you. \Giving papers, 

K, Edw. (AJide), Would it were the Countefs ! 

Derb, And hath accorded to your highnefs' fuit. 

K, Edw, Thou lyeft : fhe hath not ; but I would fhe had. 

Aiid, All love and duty to my lord the king ! 

K, Edw, Well, all but one is none. — What news with 
you.^ 

Aud. I have, my liege, levied thofe horfe and foot. 
According to your charge, and brought them hither. 

K, Edw. Then, let thofe foot trudge hence upon thofe 
horfe, 
According to our difcharge ; and begone. 
Derby, Til look upon the Countefs' mind anon. 

Derb. The Countefs' mind, my liege ? 

K. Edw. I mean the Emperor's. Leave me alone. 

Aud. What's in his mind } 

Derb. Let's leave him to his humour. 

\Exit Derby with Audley. 

K. Edw. Thus from the hearts abundance* fpeaks the 
tongue, 
Countefs for emperor : and, indeed, why not } 
She is as imperator over me ; and I to her 
Am as a kneeling vaffal, that obferves 
The pleafure or difpleafure of her eye. 

■ " Hearts aboundant in the old copies. 
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Enter LODOWICK. 
What fays the more than Cleopatra's match 
To Csefar now ? 

Lod. That yet, my liege, 
Ere night fhe will refolve your majefty. 

\Prum heard within, 

K, Edw, What drum is this that thunders forth this 
march, 
To ftart the tender Cupid in my bofom ? 
Poor fheepfkin ! how it brawls with him that beateth it. 
Go, break the thundering parchment bottom out, 
And I will teach it to conduct fweet lines 
Unto the bofom of a heavenly nymph ; 
For I will ufe it as my writing paper, 
And fo reduce him from a fcolding drum 
To be the herald, and dear counfel bearer, 
Betwixt a goddefs and a mighty king. 
Go, bid the drummer learn to touch the lute. 
Or hang him in the braces of his drum, 
For now we think it an uncivil thing 
To trouble heaven with fuch harfh refounds. 
Away ! \Exit Lodowick. 

The quarrel that I have requires no arms, 
But thefe of mine ; and thefe (hall meet my foe 
In a deep march of penetrable groans : 
My eyes (hall be my arrows, and my fighs 
Shall ferve me as the vantage of the wind 
To whirl away my fweet'ft artillery. 
Ah ! but alas, (he wins the fun of me, 
For that is fhe herfelf ; and thence it comes 
That poets term the wanton warrior blind : 
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But love hath eyes as judgment to his fteps, 
Till too much loved glory dazzles them. 

Re-enter LODOWICK. 
How now ! 

Lod, My liege, the drum that ftrook the lufly march 
Stands with Prince Edward, your thrice valiant fon. 

Enter PRINCE Edward. [Lod. retires, 
K. Edv). I fee the boy. — O ! how his mother*s face, 

Moulded in his, corre6ls my ftray'd defire, 

And rates my heart, and chides my thievifh eye. 

Who being rich enough in feeing her, 

Yet feeks elfewhere : and bafeft theft is that 

Which cannot check itfelf on poverty. 

Now boy, what news } 
P. Edw, I have affembled, my dear lord and father, 

The choiceft buds of all our Englifh blood 

For our affairs in France ; and here we come 

To take direftion from your majefty. 
K. Edw. Still do I fee in him delineate 

His mother's vifage : thofe his eyes are hers, 

Who looking wiftly on me made me blufh ; 

For faults againft themfelves give evidence. 

Luft is a fire ; and men, like lanthorns, (hew* 

Light luft within themfelves, even through themfelves. 

Away, loofe filks of wavering vanity ! 

Shall the large limits of fair Britany 

By me be overthrown ; and (hall I not 

• men like lanthorns shew.] The old copies have " me like 
lanthorns", etc. Capell judiciously changed me to meUy and as to " is" 
earlier in the line. 
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Mafter this little manfion of myfelf ? 

Give me an armour of eternal fteel ! 

I go to conquer kings ; and (hall I, then, 

Subdue myfelf, and be my enemy's friend ? 

It muft not be. — Come boy ! forward, advance ! 

Let's with our colours fweat the air of France ! 

Lod. My liege, the Countefs, with a fmiling cheer, 
Defires accefs unto your majefty. [Coming forward. 

K. Edw. Why, there it goes ! that very fmile of hers 
Hath ranfomM captive France, and fet the king, 
The Dauphin and the peers at liberty. — 
Go, leave me, Ned, and revel with thy friends. 

[Exit Prince Edward. 
Thy mother is but black ; and thou, like her, 
Doft put into my mind how foul ftie is. 
\To LODOWICK.] Go, fetch the Countefs hither in thy 

hand. 
And let her chafe away thofe winter clouds. 
For ftie gives beauty both to heaven and earth ! 

{Exit LODOWICK. 
The fin is more to hack and hew poor men, 
Than to embrace, in an unlawful bed. 
The regifter of all rarieties* 
Since leathern Adam to this youngeft hour. 

Re-enter Lodowick, leading the CoUNTESS. 
Go, Lodowick : put thy hand into thy purfe ; 
Play, fpend, give, riot, wafte : do what thou wilt, 
So thou wilt hence a while and leave me here. 

{Exit Lodowick. 

* "Rarieties** is the word in both the editions of 1596 and of 1599, 
but we may well doubt if the true word were not varieties. 
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Now, my fours playfellow ! art thou come 

To fpeak the more than heavenly word of " yea" 

To my abje6lion^ in thy beauteous love ? 

Count My father, on his bleffing, hath commanded 

if. Edw, That thou (halt yield to me ? 

Count Aye, dear my liege, your due. 

K. Edw. And that, my deareft love, can be no lefs 
Than right for right, and render love for love. 

Count Than wrong for wrong, and endlefs hate for hate. 
But fith I fee your majefty fo bent, 
That my unwillingnefs, my husband's love, 
Your high eftate, nor no refpeft refpefted. 
Can be my help, but that your mightinefs 
Will overbear and awe thefe dear regards, 
I bend® my difcontent to thy content. 
And what I would not I'll compel, I will ; 
Provided, that yourfelf remove thofe lets 
That ftand between your highnefs love and mine. 

K, Edw. Name them, fair Countefs, and, by heaven, I 
will. 

Count, It is their lives that ftand between our love 
That I would have choak'd up, my fovereign. 

K. Edw, Whofe lives, my lady } 

Count My thrice loving liege, 
Your queen, and Salisbury, my wedded husband, 
Who living have that title in our love. 
That we cannot beftow, but by their death. 

• " Abjection" is objection in the old copies, and so Capell re- 
printed it. 

• I bend my discontent. Both quartos read " I bind my discon- 
tent", etc. We ought also to read "to thy content", for "to my 
content" of the old copies. 
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K, Edw. Thy oppofition is beyond our law. . | 

Count So is your defire. If the law j 

Can hinder you to execute the one, 

Let it forbid you to attempt the other. I 

I cannot think you love me, as you fay, 
Unlefs you do make good what you have fworn. 

JBT. Edw, No more : thy husband and my queen (hall die. 
Fairer thou art by far than Hero was, 
Beardlefs Leander not fo ftrong as I : 
He fwom an eafy current to his love, 
But I will through a Hellefpont of blood^ 
Arrive that Seftos where my Hero lies. 

Count, Nay, you^ll do more ; you'll make the river, too. 
With their heart's blood that keep our love afunder. 
Of which my husband and your wife are twain. 

K, Edw, Thy beauty makes them guilty of their death, 
And gives in evidence that they (hall die ; 
Upon which verdi6l I, their judge, condemn them. 

Count, O perjur'd beauty ! more corrupted judge ! 
When to the great ftar-chamber o'er our heads 
The univerfal seffions calls to count 
This packing evil, we both (hall tremble for it. 

K, Edw, What fays my fair love } Is (he refolute } 

^ " A Hellespont of blood" is " a helly spout of blood" in both 
quartos, and so Capell allowed it to remain, not seeing the allusion 
to the tale of Hero and Leander as Marlowe had translated it : it 
was not printed, as far as we know, until 1598. He thought, also, 
" at Sestos" preferable to " that Sestos", when the last shews us exactly 
the emphasis meant by Shakespeare, and no doubt given by Burbage, 
who, we may conclude, had the part of Edward III in or before 1596 : 
" But I will through a Hellespont of blood 
Arrive that Sestos where my Hero lies." 
distinguishing them from the Sestos and the Hero of Musaeus. 
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Count. Refolute to be diffolv'd, and therefore this. 
Keep but thy word, great king, and I am thine. 
Stand where thou doft : I'll part a little from thee. 
And fee how I will yield me to thy hands. 

[SAewing two daggers. 
Here by my fide do hang my wedding knives : 
Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
And learn by me to find her where fhe lies ; 
And with the other 1*11 difpatch my love. 
Which now lies faft afleep within my heart. 
When they are gone, then Til confent to love — 
Stir not, lafcivious king, to hinder me : 
My refolution is more nimbler far. 
Than thy prevention can be in my refcue ; 
And if thou ftir I'll ftrike : therefore ftand ftill. 
And hear the choice that I will put thee to. 
Either fwear to leave thy mod unholy fuit. 
And never henceforth to folicit me. 
Or elfe, by heaven, this (harp pointed knife 
Shall (lain thy earth with that which thou would'ft (lain. 
My poor chafte blood. Swear, Edward, fwear, 
Or I will ftrike, and die before thee here. 

K. Edw. Even by that power I fwear, that gives me now 
The power to be afliamed of myfelf, 
I never mean to part my lips again 
In any word that tends to fuch a fuit. 
Arife, true Englifh lady ! whom our ifle 
May better boaft of than e*er Roman might 
Of her, whofe ranfack'd treafury hath talked 
The vain endeavour of fo many pens. 
Arife ; and be my fault thy honour's fame, 
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Which after ages (hall enrich thee with. 
I am awaked from this idle dream. 
Warwick, my fon, Derby, Artois, and Audley ! 
Brave warriors all, where are you all this while. 

Enter PRINCE Edward and Lords. 
Warwick, I make thee warden of the north. 
You, Prince of Wales and Audley ftraight to fea ; 
Scour to Newhaven : fome there ftay for me : 
Myfelf, Artois and Derby will through Flanders 
To greet our friends there, and to crave their aid. 
This night will fcarce fuffice me to difcover 
My folly's fiege againfl: a faithful lover ; 
For ere the fun fhall gild the eaftern Iky, 
We'll wake him with our martial harmony. 



Act III. Scene I. 

The French Camp in Flanders, 

Enter KiNG JOHN OF France, his two SonSy Charles 
and Philip: Duke of Loraine, and others, 

K. John, Here, till our navy of a thoufand fail 
Have made a breakfaft to our foe at fea, 
Let us encamp, to wait their happy fpeed. 
Loraine, what readinefs is Edward in } 
How haft thou heard that he provided is 
Of martial furniture for this exploit } 

Lor. To lay afide unneceffary foothing, 
And not to fpend the time in circumftance, 
'Tis bruited for a certainty, my lord. 
That he's exceeding ftrongly fortified. 
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His fubjects flock as willingly to war, 
As if unto a triumph they were led. 

P, Cha. England was wont to harbour malcontents, 
Bloodthirfty and feditious Catalines, 
Spendthrifts, and fuch as gape for nothing elfe 
But change and alteration of the flate ; 
And is it poflible that they are now 
So loyal in themfelves ? 

Lor. All but the Scot ; who folemnly protefts, 
As heretofore I have informed your grace, 
Never to (heath his fword, or take a truce. 

K. John, Ah ! that's the anchorage of fome better hope. 
But on the other fide, to think what friends 
King Edward hath retained in Netherland, 
Among thofe ever-bibbing epicures, 
Thofe frothy Dutchmen, puff'd with double beer, 
That drink and fwill in every place they come, 
Doth not a little aggravate mine ire : 
Befides, we hear the Emperor conjoins. 
And ftalls him in his own authority. 
But all the mightier that their number is. 
The greater glory reaps the victory. 
Some friends have we, befide domeftic power f 
The ftern Polonian, and the warlike Dane, 
The kings of Boheme and of Sicily, 
Are all become confederates with us. 
And, as I think, are marching hither apace. 

{Drums sound within. 

' " Beside domestic power**, is misprinted, absurdly, ^^drumsticke 
power" in the old copies. CapelFs emendation. 

G 
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But foft ! I hear the mufic of their drums, 
By which I guefs that their approach is near. 

Enter Bohemia aftd his forces; together with Danes, 

Poles, attd Muscovites. 

Boh, King John of France, as league and neighbourhood 
Requires, when friends are any way diftreffed, 
I come to aid thee with my country's force. 

Pole, And from great Mofcow, fearful to the Turk, 
And lofty Poland, nurfe of hardy men, 
I bring thefe fervitors to fight for thee. 
Who willingly will venture in thy caufe. 

K, John, Welcome, Bohemian king ; and welcome all ! 
This your great kindnefs I will not forget. 
Befide your plentiful rewards in crowns. 
That from our treafury ye fhall receive, 
There comes a hare-brain*d nation, deck*d in pride. 
The fpoil of whom will be a treble gain. 
And now my hope is full, my joy complete. 
At fea we are as puiffant as the force 
Of Agamemnon in the haven of Troy ; 
By land with Xerxes we compare of ftrength, 
Whofe foldiers drank up rivers in their thirft. 
Then, Bayard-like, blind overweening Ned, 
To reach at our imperial diadem. 
Is either to be fwalloVd of the waves, 
Or hack'd a-pieces when thou com'ft afhore. 

Enter a Mariner. 

Mar. Near to the coaft I have defcried, my lord. 
As I was bufy in my watchful charge. 
The proud armado of King Edward*s fhips ; 
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Which at the firft, far off when 1 did ken, 
Seem'd, as it were, a grove of withered pines ; 
But drawing near, their glorious bright afpect. 
Their dreaming enfigns wrought of coloured filk 
Like to a* meadow, full of fundry flowers, 
Adorns the naked bofom of the earth : 
Majeftical the order of their courfe, 
Figuring the homed circle of the moon. 
On the top-gallant of the admiral. 
And likewife all the handmaids of his trafn. 
The arms of England and of France unite 
Are quartered equally by herald's art. 
Thus tightly carried with a merry gale, 
They plough the ocean hitherward amain. 

K. John, Dare he already crop the flower de luce ? 
I hope, the honey being gathered thence, 
He with the fpider, afterward approached. 
Shall fuck forth deadly venom from the leaves. — 
But whereas our navy ? how are they prepared 
To wing themfelves againft this flight of ravens ? 

Mar, They, having knowledge brought them by the 
fcouts. 
Did break from anchor ftraight, and puff'd with rage. 
No otherwife than were their fails with wind. 
Made forth ; as when the empty eagle flies 
To fatisfy his hungry griping maw. 

K, John, There's for thy news. Return unto thy bark. 
And if thou fcape the bloody ftroke of war. 
And do furvive the confli6l, come again, 
And let us hear the m^anner of the fight. 

[^jir// Mariner. 
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Mean fpace, my lords, 'tis beft we be difperfed 
To feveral places, left they chance to land. 
Firft you, my lord, with your Bohemian troops 
Shall pitch your battles on the lower hand : 
My eldeft fon, the Duke of Normandy, 
Together with this aid of Mufcovites, 
Shall climb the higher ground another way : 
Here, in the middle coaft, betwixt you both, 
Philip, my youngeft boy and I will lodge. 
So, lords, begone, and look unto your charge : 
You ftand for France, an empire fair and large. 

[Exeunt Prince Charles, Loraine, Bohemia, 

and the other forces. 
Now tell me, Philip, what is thy conceit 
Touching the challenge that the Englirti make ? 

PhiL I fay, my lord, claim Edward what he can. 
And bring he ne'er fo plain a pedigree, 
'Tis you are in poffeffion of the crown, 
And that's the fureft point of all the law. 
But were it not, yet, ere he ftiould prevail, 
1*11 make a conduit of my deareft blood. 
Or chafe thofe ftraggling upftarts home again. 

K. John. Well faid, young Philip I Call for bread and 
wine, 
That we may cheer our ftomachs with repaft. 
To look our foes more fternly in the face. 

\A table, etc, brought in. King John and PHILIP 
Jit down to it Ordnance heard at a dijiance. 
Now is begun the heavy day at fea. 
Fight, Frenchmen fight ! be like the field of bears. 
When they defend their younglings in their caves. 
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Steer, angry Nemefis, the happy helm, 
That with the fulphur battles of your rage 
The Englifh fleet may be difperfd and funk. 

\Prdnance again heard. 

PhiL O father ! how this echoing cannon (hot, 
Like fweete harmony, digefts my cates. 

K, John. Now, boy, thou hear'ft what thundering terror *tis 
To buckle for a kingdom's fovereignty. 
The earth with giddy trembling when it (hakes, 
Or when the exhalations of the air 
Break in extremity of lightning flafh, 
Affrights not more than kings, when they difpofe 
To fhew the rancour of their high-fwol'n hearts. 

[Retreat founded. 
Retreat is founded ! one fide hath the worfe : 
O, if it be the French, fweet fortune, turn ; 
And in thy turning change the froward winds, 
That, with advantage of a favouring (ky, 
Our men may vanquifli and the other fly. 

Enter the MARINER. 
My heart mifgives — fay, mirror of pale death. 
To whom belongs the honour of the day ? 
Relate, I pray thee, if thy breath will ferve. 
The fad difcourfe of this difcomfiture. 

Mar. I will, my lord. 
My gracious fovereign, France hath ta'en the foil, 
And boafting Edward triumphs with fuccefs. 
Thefe iron-hearted navies. 
When laft I was reporter to your grace, 
Both full of angry fpleen, of hope, and fear. 
Hailing to meet each other in the face, 
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At laft conjoined ; and by their admiral 

Our admiral encountered many (hot : 

By this the other, that beheld thefe twain 

Give earneft penny of a further wreck, 

Like fiery dragons took their haughty flight ; 

And likewife meeting, from their fmoky wombs 

Sent many grim ambafladors of death. 

Then 'gan the day to turn to gloomy night, 

And darknefs did as well enclofe the quick, 

As thofe that were but newly reft of life. 

No leifure ferv'd for friends to bid farewell ; 

And if it had, the hideous noife was fuch, 

As each to other feemed deaf and dumb. 

Purple the fea, whofe channel fiird as faft 

With dreaming gore that from the maimed fell. 

As did her gufhing moifture break into 

The cranny cleftures of the through (hot planks. 

Here flew a head diflever'd from the trunk ; 

There mangled arms and legs were tofi'd aloft : 

As when a whirlwind takes the fummer duft, 

And fcatters it in middle of the air. 

Then might you fee the reeling veflels fplit, 

And tottering fink into the ruthlefs flood, 

Until their lofty tops were feen no more. 

All ftiifts were tried both for defence and hurt ; 

And now the effects of valour and of fear 

Of refolution and of cowardice, 

Were lively pi6lur*d ; how the one for fame. 

The other by compulfion laid about. 

Much did the Nonperillo, that brave fhip ; 

So did the Black Snake of Boulogne, than which 
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A bonnier veffel never yet fpread fail. 
But all in vain : both fun, the wind and tide 
Revolted all unto our foeman's fide, 
That we perforce were fain to give them way, 
And they are landed. Thus my tale is done : 
We have untimely loft, and they have won. 
JT. yohn. Then refts there nothing, but with prefent 
fpeed 
To join our feveral forces all in one, 
And bid them battle ere they range too far. — 
Come, gentle Philip, let us hence depart : 
This foldier's words have pierc'd thy father's heart. 

Scene II. 

The plains near Crejfi, in Picardy. 

Enter a Frenchman meeting others ; a Woman and two 

children laden with houfehold fluff . 

1 Fr. Well met, my mafters. How now, what's the 

news 1 
And wherefore are you laden thus with ftuff } 
What ! is it quarter day, that you remove. 
And carry bag and baggage, too } 

2 Fr, Quarter day, ay and quartering day, I fear. 
Have you not heard the news that flies abroad } 

I Fr. What news } 

3 Fr. How the French navy is deftroy'd at fea. 
And that the Englifli army is arrived } 

1 Fr. What then > 

2 Fr. What then, quoth you 1 Why is not time to flie. 
When envy and deftruftion are fo nigh ? 
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1 Fr. Content thee, man : they are far enough from 

hence, 
And will be met, I warrant you, to their coft, 
Before they break fo far into the realm. 

2 Fr, Ay ; fo the graffliopper doth fpend his time 
In mirthful jollity, till winter come, 

And then too late he would redeem his time, 
When frozen cold hath nipt his carelefs head. 
He that no fooner will provide a cloak, 
Than when he fees it doth begin to rain. 
May, peradventure, for his negligence 
Be thoroughly wafli'd when he fufpefts it not. 
We that have charge, and fuch a train as this, 
Muft look in time to look for them and us, 
Left when we would we cannot be relieved. 

I Fr, Belike then you defpair of ill fuccefs, 
And think your country will be fubjugate. 

3 Fr, We cannot tell : 'tis good to fear the worft. 

1 Fr, Yet rather fight, than, like unnatural fons, 
Forfake your loving parents in diftrefs. 

2 Fr. Tufh ! they that have already taken arms 
Are many fearful millions, in refpeft 

Of that fmall handful of our enemies. 
But 'tis a rightful quarrel muft prevail : 
Edward is fon unto our late king's fifter, 
When John Valois is three degrees removed. 

Woman, Befides, there goes a prophefy abroad, 
Publifti'd by one that was a friar once, 
Whofe oracles have many times proved true ; 
And now he fays " The time will fhortly come. 
When as a lion roufed in the Weft, 
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Shall carry hence the flower de luce of France," 
Thefe, I can tell ye, and fuch like furmifes 
Strike many Frenchmen cold unto the heart. 

« 

Enter another Frenchman, in hajie. 

4 Fr, Fly, countrymen and citizens of France ! 
Sweet flowering peace, the root of happy life. 
Is quite abandoned and expulfd the land : 
Inftead of whom ranfack conflraining war 
Sits like to ravens on your houfes* tops : 
Slaughter and mifchief walk within your ftreets, 
And unreftrain'd make havoc as they pafs. 
The form whereof even now myfelf beheld 
Upon this fair mountain whence I came ; 
For fo far as I did dire6l mine eyes 
I might perceive five cities all on fire. 
Cornfields and vineyards burning like an oven, 
And as the reeking^ vapour in the wind 
Turned but afide, I likewife \night difcern 
The poor inhabitants, efcap'd the flame. 
Fall numberlefs upon the foldiers' pikes. 
Three ways thefe dreadful minifters of wrath 
Do tread the meafures of their tragic march : 
Upon the right hand comes the conquering king ; 
Upon the left his hot unbridled fon, 
And in the midft our nation's glittering hoft ; 
All which, though diftant, yet confpire in one 
To leave a defolation where they come. 
Fly, therefore, citizens, if you be wife : 
Seek out fome habitation further off; 

• " Reeking" is misprinted leaking in the quartos. 

H 
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Here if you ftay your wives will be abufed, 
Your treafure Ihar'd before your weeping eyes. 
Shelter you yourfelves, for now the ftorm doth rife. 
Away, away ! methinks I hear their drums. 
Ah wretched France ! I greatly fear thy fall : 
Thy glory shaketh like a tottering wall. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

Scene III. 

The fame. Drums, Enter KiNG Edward : Derby and 
forces marching ; and GOBIN DE Grey. 

K, Edw, Where is the Frenchman, by whofe cunning 
guide 
We found the fhallow of the river Somme, 
And had dire6lion how to pafs the fea t 

Gob, Here, my good lord. 

K, Edw, How art thou called } thy name } 

Gob, Gobin de Grey, if it pleafe your excellence. 

K, Edw, Then, Gobin, for the fervice thou haft done 
We here enlarge and give thee liberty ; 
And for a recompence, befide this good. 
Thou fhalt receive five hundred marks in gold. 
I know not how, we fhould have met our fon, 
Whom now in heart I wifli I might behold. 

Enter Artois. 

Art, Good news, my lord: the Prince is hard at 
hand ; 
And with him comes Lord Audley and the reft, 
Whom fince our landing we could never meet. 
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Drums found. Enter PRINCE Edward, Audley, 

and forces, 

K, Edw, Welcome, fair Prince! How haft thou fped, 
my fon, 
Since thy arrival on the coaft of France ? 

P. Edw, Succefsfully, I thank the gracious heavens. 
Some of their ftrongeft cities we have won, 
As Harfleu, Loo, Crotage, and Charenton, 
And others wafted, leaving at our heels 
A wide apparent field, and beaten path 
For folitarinefs to progrefs in. 
Yet thofe that would fubmit we kindly pardoned ; 
For who in fcorn refufd our proffer'd peace 
Endur'd the penalty of (harp revenge. 

K, Edw. Ah France ! why (houldft thou be thus obftinate 
Againft the kind embracement of thy friends } 
How gently had we thought to touch thy breaft, 
And fet our foot upon thy tender mould, 
But that in froward and difdainful pride. 
Thou, like a Ikittifti and untamed colt, 
Doft ftart afide, and ftrike us with thy heels. 
But tell me, Ned, in all thy warlike courfe 
Haft thou not feen the ufurping king of France } 

P. Edw, Yes, my good lord, and not two hours ago, 
With full a hundred thoufand fighting men 
Upon the one fide of the river's bank. 
And I on the other : with his multitudes 
I fear'd he would have cropt^ our fmaller power ; 
But happily, perceiving your approach, 

* " Cropt" may of course be right ; but it is probably a misprint for 
coped. In the preceding line, for doth Capel properly read " with". 
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He hath withdrawn himfelf to Creffi plains, 
Where, as it feemeth by his good array, 
He means to bid us battle prefently. 
K, Edw. He (hall be welcome: that's the thing we crave. 

Drums. Enter King John, Charles and Philip, his 
fons, with Bohemia, Loraine, etc, and forces. 

K. John. Edward, know that John, the true king of 
France, 
Mufing thou (hould'ft encroach upon his land. 
And in thy tyrannous proceeding flay 
His faithful fubjefts, and fubvert his towns, 
Spit3 in thy face ; and in this manner following 
Upbraids thee with thy arrogant intrufion. 
Firft, I condemn thee for a fugitive, 
A thievifli pirate, and a needy mate ; 
One that hath either no abiding place. 
Or elfe, inhabiting fome barren foil. 
Where neither herb or fruitful grain is had, 
Doft altogether live by pilfering. 
Next, infomuch thou haft infringed thy faith. 
Broke league and folemn covenant made with me, 
I hold thee for a moft pernicious wretch : 
And laft of all, although I fcorn to cope 
With one fuch, [fo] inferior to myfelf. 
Yet in refpect thy thirft is all for gold, 
Thy labour rather to be fear'd than loved. 
To fatisfy thy lufl in either part. 
Here am I come ; and with me have I brought 
Exceeding (lore of treafure, pearl and coin. 
Leave, therefore, now to perfecute the weak. 
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And armed, entering conflict with the armed, 
Let it be feen, 'mongft other petty thefts, 
How thou can*fl: win this pillage manfully. 

K, Edw, If gall or wormwood have a pleafant tafte. 
Then is thy falutution honey-fweet ; 
But as the one hath no fuch property. 
So is the other mod fatirical. 
Yet wot how I regard thy worthlefs taunts. 
If thou have uttered them to foil my fame, 
Or dim the reputation of my birth, 
Know that thy wolfifh barking cannot hurt : 
If flily to infmuate with the world. 
And with a ftrumpet's artificial line* 
To paint thy vicious and deformed caufe, 
Be well aflur'd the counterfeit will fade. 
And in the end thy foul defefls be feen. 
But if thou did'ft it to provoke me on, 
As who (hould fay I were but timorous, 
Or coldly negligent did need a fpur. 
Bethink thyfelf how flack I was at fea ; 
Now, fmce my landing, I have won no towns, 
Enter'd no further but upon thy coaft, 
And there have ever fince fecurely flept. 
But if I have been otherwife employed. 
Imagine, Valois, whether I intend 
To flcirmifli not for pillage, but for the crown 
Which thou dofl: wear ; and that I vow to have, 
Or one of us fliall fall into his grave. 

P. Edw. Look not for crofs invectives at our hands, 

• " Strumpet's artificial line'* may be right, but hue might easily be 
misread **line". 
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Or railing execrations of defpight 

Let creeping ferpents, hid in hollow banks, 

Sting with their tongues : we have remorfelefs fwords, 

And they Ihall plead for us and our affairs. 

Yet thus much briefly, by my father's leave : 

As all the immodeft poifon of thy throat 

Is fcandalous and mod notorious lies, 

And our pretended quarrel is truly juft, 

So end the battle when we meet to-day, 

May either of us profper and prevail. 

Or lucklefs curft* receive eternal Ihame. 

K, Edw. That needs no further queftion ; and I know 
His confcience witneffeth it is my right. 
Therefore, Valois, fay wilt thou yet refign. 
Before the fickles thruft into the corn, 
Or that enkindled fury turn* to flame. 

K. John. Edward, I know what right thou haft in France, 
And ere I bafely will refign my crown. 
This champain field shall be a pool of blood. 
And all our profpefl as a flaughter houfe. 

P, Edw, Ay, that approves thee, tyrant, what thou art : 
No father, king or (hepherd of thy realm. 
But one that tears her entrails with thy hands. 
And, like a thirfty tiger, fuck'ft her blood. 

Aud, You peers of France, why do you follow him 
That is fo prodigal to fpend your lives ? 

P, Cha, Whom fliould they follow, aged impotent, 
But him that is their true-born fovereign } 

K, Edw, Upbraid'ft thou him, becaufe within his face 

' " Or luckless curst'', possibly ought to be crosl, 
* It is ** turt^d to flame" in the original. 
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Time hath engraved deep charafters of age ? 
Know that thefe grave fcholars of experience, 
Like ftiff-grown oaks, will (land immovable 
When whirlwind quickly turns up younger trees. 

Derb, Was ever any of thy father's houfe 
King, but thyfelf, before this prefent time ? 
Edward's great lineage, by the mother's fide, 
Five hundred years hath held the fceptre up. 
Judge, then, confpirators, by this defcent. 
Which is the true-born fovereign, this or that } 

P, Phi. Father, range your battles : prate no more. 
Thefe Englifh fain would fpend the time in words. 
That, night approaching, they might fcape unfought. 

K, John, Lords and my loving subjects, now's the time 
That your intended force muft bide the touch : 
Therefore, my friends, confider this in brief. 
He that you fight for is your natural king : 
He againft whom you fight a foreigner. 
He that you fight for rules in clemency. 
And reins you with a mild and gentle bit. 
He againft whom you fight, if he prevail. 
Will flraight enthrone himfelf in tyranny. 
Make flaves of you, and with a heavy hand 
Curtail and curb your fweetefl liberty. 
Then, to proteft your country and your king 
Let but the haughty courage of your hearts 
Anfwer the number of your able hands. 
And we fhall quickly chafe these fugitives. 
For what's this Edward but a belly god, 
A tender and lascivious wantonness. 
That tother day was almofl dead for love } 
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And what, I pray you, is his goodly guard ? 

Such as, but fcant them of their chines of beef, 

And take away their downy feather beds. 

And prefently they are as refty ftiff, 

As twere a many over-ridden jades. 

Then, Frenchmen, fcorn that fuch fhould be your lords. 

And rather bind ye them in captive bands. 

Fre, Vive le roi! God fave King John of France ! 

K, John. Now, on this plain of Crefly fpread yourfelves. 
And, Edward, when thou dar'ft, begin the fight. 

\Exeunt K. John, his friends and forces. 

K, Edw, We prefently will meet thee, John of France. 
And, Englifh lords, let us refolve this day, 
Either to clear us of that fcandalous crime, 
Or be entombed in our innocence. — 
And, Ned, becaufe this battle is the firfl. 
That ever yet thou fought'ft in pitched field, 
As ancient cuftom is of martialifts, 
To dub thee with the type of chivalry. 
In folemn manner we will give thee arms. 
Come, therefore, heralds : orderly bring forth 
A ftrong attirement for the Prince, my fon. 

[Flourish. Enter four Heralds with coat armoury 
helmety lance and fkield. The firfl Herald 
delivers the armour to K. Edward, who invefls 
his fon with it. 

K, Edw, Edward Plantaganet : in the name of God 
As with this armour I impall thy breaft. 
So be thy noble unrelenting heart 
Waird in with flint of matchlefs fortitude. 
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That never bafe affeftions enter there. 

Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou corned ! — 

Now, follow lords, and do him honour too. 

Derdy (with the helmet) Edward Plantaganet, Prince of 

Wales, 
As I do fet this helmet on thy head. 
Wherewith the chamber of thy brain is fenced, 
So may thy temples with Bellona's hand 
Be ftill adorn'd with laurel vi6lory. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comeft ! 

Aud, {with the lance) Edward Plantagenet, Prince of 

Wales, 
Receive this lance into thy manlike hand : 
Ufe it in fafhion of a brazen pen, 
To draw forth bloody ftratagems in France, 
And print thy valiant deeds in honour's book. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comeft ! 
Art. {with the Jhield) Edward Plantagenet, Prince of 

Wales, 
Hold : take this target, wear it on thy arm ; 
And may the view thereof, like Perfeus* fhield, 
Aftonish and transform thy gazing foes 
To fenfelefs images of meager death. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comeft ! 

K. Edw, Now wants there nought but knighthood, which 

deferred 
We leave, till thou haft won it in the field. 

P, Edw. My gracious father, and ye forward peers. 
This honour you have done me animates, 
And cheers my green yet fcarce appearing ftrength 
With comfortable good prefaging figns : 

I 
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No otherwife than did old Jacob's words, 
When as he breathed his bleflings on his fons. 
These hallo w*d gifts of yours when I prophane, 
Or ufe them not to glory of my God, 
To patronage the fatherlefs and poor, 
Or for the benefit of England's peace, 
Be numb my joints, wax feeble both mine arms, 
Wither my heart ! that, like a saplefs tree, 
I may remain the map of infamy ! 

K, Edw, Then, thus our fteeled battle (hall be rang'd. 
The leading of the vaward, Ned, is thine ; 
To dignify whofe lufty fpirit the more, / 
We temper it with Audley's gravity, 
That courage and experience join'd in one. 
Your manage may be fecond unto none. 
For the main battles I will guide myfelf ; 
And Derby in the rereward march behind. 
That orderly difpofd and fet in ray. 
Let us to horfe ; and God grant us the day ! 

[Flourish, Exeunt omnes. 

Scene IV. 

The Plains of CreJJy. Alarums, Enter many Frenchmen, 
flying, the Prince a^id Englijh purfuing ; and exeunt 
omnes. Enter K. JOHN and LORAINE. 

K. John. O Loraine! fay, what mean our men to fly? 
Our number is far greater than our foes. 

Lor. The garrifon of Genoefe, my lord, 
That came from Paris, weary with their march, 
Grudging to be fo fuddenly employed, 
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No fooner in the forefront took their place, 
But ftraight retiring fo difmayed the reft, 
As likewife they betook themfelves to flight : 
In which, for hafte to make a fafe efcape, 
More in the cluftering throng are preffed to death, 
Than by the enemy a thoufand fold. 

K, John, O haplefs fortune ! Let us yet efTay 
If we can counfel fome of them to ftay. \Exeunt, 

Scene V. 
The fame. Drums, Enter KING Edward and Audlev. 

K. Edw, Lord Audley, while our fon is in the chafe, 
Withdraw your powers unto this little hill ; 
And here a feafon let us breathe ourfelves. 

And, I will, my lord. {Exit, Retreat sounded. 

K. Edw, Juft dooming heaven, whofe fecret providence 
To our grofs judgment is infcrutible, 
How are we bound to praife thy wondrous works. 
That haft this day given way unto the right, 
And made the wicked ftumble at themfelves ! 

Enter Artois, in great hafte. 

Art, Refcue, King Edward ! refcue for thy fon ! 

K, Edw, Refcue, Artois } What ! is he prifoner. 
Or by violence fell befide his horfe } 

Aud, Neither, my lord ; but narrowly befet 
With turning Frenchmen, whom he did purfue, 
As 'tis impoflible that he ftiould fcape. 
Except your highnefs prefently defcend. 

E, Edw. Tut ! let him fight : we gave him arms to-day. 
And he is labouring for a* knighthood, man. 
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Enter Derby, in all hajle. 

Derb. The prince, my lord ! the prince ! O, fuccour him ! 
He's clofe encompaflTd with a world of odds. 

K, Edw, Then will he win a world of honour, too, 
If he by valour can redeem him thence ; 
If not, what remedy ? We have more fons 
Than one to comfort our declining age. 

Re-enter AUDLEY, in hajle. 

Aud. Renowned Edward, give me leave, I pray. 
To lead my foldiers where I may relieve 
Your grace's fon, in danger to be flain. 
The fnares of French, like emmets on a bank, 
Mufter about him ; whilft he, lion-like. 
Entangled in the net of their affaults, 
Franticly rends and bites the woven toil ; 
But all in vain : he cannot free himfelf. 

K. Edw. Audley content : I will not have a man. 
On pain of death, fent forth to fuccour him. 
This is the day ordain'd by deftiny 
To feafon his courage with thofe grievous thoughts, 
That if he breath out^ Neftor's years on earth 
Will make him favour ftill of this exploit. 

Derb, Ah ! but he (hall not live to fee thofe days. 

K. Edw, Why then, his epitaph is lafting praise. 

Aud, Yet, my good lord, 'tis too much wilfulnefs. 
To let his blood be fpilt that may be faved. 

K. Edw, Exclaim no more ; for none of you can tell 

* " That if he breath out" is breaketh out, in the copies of 1596 and 
1 599, which Capell preserved : the previous line he prints thus, and 
it may be right, " To season his green courage, etc." 
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Whether a borrow'd aid will ferve, or no. 

Perhaps he is already flain or ta'en : 

And dare a falcon when (he's in her flight. 

And ever after (he'll be haggard-like. 

Let Edward be deliver'd by our hands, 

And ftill in danger he'll expeft the like ; 

But if himfelf himfelf redeem from thence, 

He will have vanquifh'd, cheerful, death and fear, 

And ever after dread their force no more. 

Than if they were but babes, or captive flaves. 

Aud, O cruel father! Farewel Edward, then. 

Derby, Farewel, fweet Prince, the hope of chivalry ! 

Edw, But foft ! methinks I hear 
The difmal charge of trumpets loud retreat. 

[Retreat founded. 
All are not flain, I hope, that went with him : 
Some will return with tidings, good or bad. 

[Flourish. Enter Prince Edward in triumph, 
bearing in his hand his Jhivered lance : his f word 
and battered armour carried before him^ and the 
body of the King of Bohemia, wrapt in the 
colours. The Lords rufh to embrace him. 

Aud, O joyful fight ! Viflorious Edward lives ! 

Derb. Welcome, brave Prince ! 

K. Edw. Welcome, Plantagenet 1 [Embracing him. 

P. Edw. Firft having done my duty as befeemed, 

[Kneeling and kijjing his father's hand. 
Lords, I regreet you all with hearty thanks. 
And now behold, after my winter's toil. 
My painful voyage on the boift'rous fea 
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Of war's devouring gulfs and fteely rocks, 
I bring my fraught unto the wifhed port, 
My fummer's hope, my travel's fweet reward. 
And here with humble duty I prefent 
This facrifice, the firft fruit of my fword, 
Cropp'd and cut down even at the gate of death. 
The King of Boheme, father, whom I flew ; 
Who you faid had entrench'd me round about. 
And lay as thick upon my batter'd creft, 
As on an anvil, with their ponderous glaives. 
Yet marble courage ftill did underprop; 
And when my weary arms with often blows, 
Like the continual labouring woodman's axe, 
That is enjoin'd to fell a load of oaks, 
Would recover, ftraight I would remember 
My gifts you gave me, and my zealous vow ; 
And then new courage made me frefli again ; 
That in defpite I carv'd my paflage forth. 
And put the multitude to fpeedy flight. 
Lo ! thus has Edward's hand fiU'd your requeft. 
And done, I hope, the duty of a knight. 

K, Edw, Ay, well thou haft deferv'd a knighthood, Ned ; 
And therefore with thy fword, yet reeking warm 

\Taking it from a Soldier^ and laying it on ttie 
shoulder of the kneeling PRINCE. 
With blood of thofe who fought to be thy bane, 
Arife, Prince Edward, trufty knight in arms. 
This day thou haft confounded me with joy, 
And prov'd thyfelf fit heir unto a king. 

P, Edw. Here is a note, my gracious lord, of thofe 
That in this conflict of our foes were flain : 
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Eleven princes of efteem ; fourfcore 
Barons ; a hundred and twenty knights, 
And thirty thoufand private foldiers; 
And of our men a thoufand. 

K. Edw, Our God be praif'd ! — Now, John of France, I 
hope 
Thou know'ft King Edward for no wanton nefs, 
No love-fick cockney, nor his foldiers jades. 
But which way is the fearful king efc^ped ? 

P, Edw. Towards Poitiers, noble father, and his fons. 

K, Edw. Ned, thou and Audley fhall purfue them dill ; 
Myfelf and Derby will to Calais ftraight. 
And there begirt that haven town with fiege. 
Now lies it on an upfhot : therefore strike, 
And wiftly follow while the game's on foot. 
What pi6lure's this ? {Pointing to the colours, 

P. Edw. A pelican, my lord. 
Wounding her bofom with her crooked beak, ' 

That fo her neft of young ones may be fed 
With drops of blood that iffue from her heart ; 
The motto, Sic et vos — *' And fo ftiould you." 

[Flourijh. Exeunt omnes in triumph. 



Act IV. JScENE I. 

Brittany. The Englijh Camp. 

Enter SALISBURY, and MONTFORT, the latter attended^ with 

a coronet in his hand. 

Mont. My lord of Salisbury, fince by your aid 
Mine enemy, Sir Charles of Blois, is flain. 
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And I again am quietly poflefled 

In Bretagne's dukedom, know that I refolve, 

For this kind furtherance of your king and you, 

To fwear allegiance to his.majefty : 

In fign whereof receive this coronet ; 

Bear it unto him, and, withal, my oath, 

Never to be but Edward's faithful friend. 

Sal. I take it, Montfort. Thus I hope, ere long, 
The whole dominions of the realm of France 
Will be furrendered to his conquering hand. 

[Exeunt MONTFORT and followers. 
Now, if I knew but fafely how to pafs, - 
I would at Calais gladly meet his grace, 
Whither, I am by letters certified, 
That he intends to have his hoft removed. 
It fhall be fo : this policy will ferve. — 
Ho ! who's within ? — Bring Villiers to me. 

[VILLIERS brought in, 
Villiers, thou know'ft thou art my prifoner, 
And that I might for ranfom, if I would. 
Require of thee an hundred thoufand franks. 
Or else retain, and keep thee captive ftill ; 
But fo it is, that, for a fmaller charge. 
Thou may'ft be quit, an if thou wilt thyfelf. 
And this it is : Procure me but a paffport 
Of Charles, the Duke of Normandy, that I 
Without reftraint may have recourfe to Calais, 
Through all the countries where he hath to do : 
Which thou may'ft eafily obtain, I think. 
By reafon I have often heard thee fay. 
He and thou were ftudents once together, 
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And then thyfelf shall be at liberty. 
How fay'ft thou ? wilt thou undertake to do it ? 
Vill. I will, my lord ; but I muft fpeak with him. 

SaL Why, fo thou (halt : takehorfe and poft from hence. 
Only before thou go'ft, fwear by thy faith, 
That if thou canft not compafs my defire, 
Thou wilt return, my prifoner, back again ; 
And that fhall be fufficient warrant for thee. 

VilL To that condition I agree, my lord. 
And will unfeignedly perform the fame. 

SaL Farewel, Villiers. {Exit ViLLiERS. 

Thus once I mean to try a Frenchman's faith. 

Scene II. 

Picardyy and the Englijh Camp 7iear Calais. 

Enter King Edward, Derby and Soldiers. 

K. Edw. Since they refufe our proffered league, my lord, 
And will not ope the gates and let us in. 
We will intrench ourfelves on every fide. 
That neither victuals, nor fupply of men 
May come to fuccour this accurfed town : 
Famine fhall combat where our fwords are ftopt. 

Derb. The promifd aid, that made them fland aloof, 
Is now retired, and gone another way : 
It will repent them of their ftubborn will. 

Enter divers poor Frenchmen. 
But what are thefe poor ragged flaves, my lord } 

K. Edw. Afk what they are : it feems they come from 
Calais. 

Derb. You wretched patterns of defpair and woe, 

K 
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What are ye ? living men, or gliding ghofts, 
Crept from your graves to walk upon the earth ? 

1 Fr. No ghofls, my lord, but men that breath a life 
Far worfe than is the quiet fleep of death. 

We are. diftreffed poor inhabitants 
That long have been difeafed, fick, and lame ; 
And now, becaufe we are not fit to ferve. 
The captain of the town hath thruft us forth, 
1'hat fo expenfe of victuals may be faved. 

K. Edw. A charitable deed no doubt, and worthy 
praise. 
But how do you imagine then to fpeed } 
We are your enemies : in fuch a cafe 
We can no lefs but put you to the fword. 
Since, when we proflfer'd truce, it was refufed. 

2 Fr, An if your grace no otherwife vouchfafe, 
As welcome death is unto us as life. 

K. Edw, Poor filly men, much wrong'd and more 
diftreffed ! 
Go, Derby, go, and fee they be relieved ; 
Command that victuals be appointed them, 
And give to every one five crowns apiece. 

[Exeunt DERBY and Frenchmen. 
The lion fcorns to touch the yielding prey, 
And Edward's fword muft frefh® itfelf in fuch 
As wilful ftubbornefs hath made perverfe. 

Enter the Lord Percy. 
Lord Percy, welcome ! What's the news from England } 

* "Must fresh itself": so in both quartos of 1596 and 1599, but, 
possibly, a misprint iox flesh. 
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Per. The queen, my lord, commends her^ to your grace, 
And from her highnefs, and the lord vice-gerent, 
I bring this happy tidings of fuccefs. 
David of Scotland, lately up in arms, 
(Thinking, belike, he fooneft (hould prevail, • 
Your highnefs being abfent from the realm) 
Is by the faithful fervice of your peers, 
And painful travel of the queen herfelf. 
That, big with child, was every day in arms, 
Vanquifti'd, fubdued, and taken prifoner. 

K, Edw, Thanks, Percy, for thy news with all my heart. 
What was he took him prifoner in the field ? 

Per. A fquire, my lord ; John Copland is his name, 
Who fmce, entreated by her majefty. 
Denies to make furrender of his prize 
To any, but unto your grace alone : 
Whereat the queen is grievoufly difpleafed. 

K. Edw, Well then, we'll have a purfuivant difpatched, 
To fummon Copland hither out of hand ; 
And with him he fhall bring his prifoner king. 

Per, The queen 's, my lord, herfelf by this at fea, 
And purpofeth, as foon as wind will ferve. 
To land at Calais and to vifit you. 

K, Edw, She shall be welcome ; and to wait her 
coming, 
ril pitch my tent near to the fandy (hore. 

Enter a FRENCH Captain. 
F. Capt. The burgeffes of Calais, mighty king. 
Have by a council willingly decreed 

^ "Commends her." Comes here, in the old copies. Capell's 
emendation, but perhaps not absolutely necessary. 
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To yield the town and caftle to your hands, 
Upon condition, it will pleafe your grace 
To grant them benefit of life and goods. 

K, Edw. They will fo : then, belike, they may command, 
Difpofe, elect; and govern as they lift. 
No, firrah : tell them, fince they did refufe 
Our princely clemency at firft proclaimed, 
They (hall not have it now, although they would. 
I will accept of nought but fire and fword. 
Except, within thefe two days, fix of them 
That are the wealthieft merchants in the town. 
Come naked all but for their linen (hirts. 
With each a halter hang'd about his neck. 
And proftrate yield themfelves upon their knees. 
To be afflicted, hang'd, or what I pleafe. 
And so you may inform their mafterfhips. 

[Exeunt KiNG EDWARD and Percy. 

F, Copt, Why this it is to truft a broken ftaff. 
Had we not been perfuaded, John our king 
Would with his army have relieved the town, 
We had not ftood upon defiance fo. 
But now 'tis paft that no man can recall ; 
And better fome do go to wrack than all. [Exit. 

Scene HI. Poitou, 

The French Camp in the fields near Poitiers. The Tent of 

the Duke of Normandy. 
Enter Prince Charles and Villiers. 

P. Cha. I wonder, Villiers, thou fhouldTt importune me 
For one that is our deadly enemy. 
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ViL Not for his fake, my gracious lord, fo much 
Am I become an earneft advocate, 
As that thereby my ranfom will be quit. 

P, Cha, Thy ranfom, man ! Why needft thou talk of that ? 
Art thou not free ? and are not all occafions 
That happen for advantage of our foes,® 
To be accepted of, and ftood upon ? 

ViL No, good my lord, except the fame be juft ; 
For profit muft with honour be commixed, 
Or elfe our actions are but fcandalous. 
But letting pafs thefe intricate objections. 
Wilt pleafe your highnefs to fubfcribe or no ? 

P. Cha. Villiers, I will not, nor I cannot do it : 
Salisbury (hall not have his will fo much 
To claim a pafsport how it pleaf'th himfelf 

ViL Why, then I know the extremity, my lord : 
I muft return to prifon, whence I came. 

P, Cha, Return ! I hope thou wilt not. 
What bird that hath efcap'd the fowler's gin, 
Will not beware how (he's enfnar^d again } 
Or what is he fo fenfelefs and fecure. 
That having hardly pafs'd a dangerous gulf. 
Will put himfelf in peril there again } 

ViL Ah ! but it is my oath, my gracious lord. 
Which I in confcience may not violate, 
Or elfe a kingdom fhould not draw me hence. 

P. Cha, Thine oath } why, that doth bind thee to abide. 
Haft thou not fworn obedience to thy prince } 

ViL In all things that uprightly he commands : 

® " For advantage of our foes." Ought we not to read, ** For ad- 
vantage over foes"? Both quartos, however, agree with our text. 
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But either to perfuade or threaten me 
Not to perform the covenant of my word 
Is lawlefs, and I need not to obey. 

P, Cha, Why, is it lawful for a man to kill, 
And not to break a promife with his foe } 

Vil. To kill, my lord, when war is once proclaimed, 
So that our quarrel be for wrongs received, 
No doubt, is lawfully permitted us ; 
But in an oath we muft be well advifed 
How we do fwear ; and when we once have fworn. 
Not to infringe it though we die therefore. 
Therefore, my lord, as willing I return 
As if I were to fly to paradife. [Going, 

P. Cha. Stay, my Villiers ! Thy honourable mind 
Deferves to be eternally admired. 
Thy fuit fhall be no longer thus deferred : 
Give me the paper, TU fubfcribe to it. [Signing it. 

And wheretofore I lov'd thee as Villiers, 
Hereafter FU embrace thee as myfelf. 
Stay, and be ftill in favour with thy lord. 

Vill. I humbly thank your grace. I muft difpatch. 
And fend this paffport firft unto the earl. 
And then I will attend your highnefs* pleafure. [Exit, 

P, Cha, Do fo, Villiers : and Charles when he hath need, 
Be fuch his foldiers, howfoe'er he fpeed. 

Enter King John. 

K, John, Come, Charles, and arm thee. Edward is en- 
trapped : 
The Prince of Wales has fallen in our hands, 
And we have compalT'd him. He cannot fcape. 

P, Cha, But will your highnefs fight to-day } 
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K. John. What elfe, my fon ? He's fcarce eight thoufand 
ftrong, 
And we are three fcore thoufand at the leaft. 

P. Cha. I have a prophefy, my gracious lord, 
Wherein is written what fuccefs is like 
To happen us in this outrageous war : 
It was delivered me at Crefsy field, 
By one that is an aged hermit there. \Reads, 

'* When featherM fowl fhall make thine army tremble, 
And flint ftones rife, and break the battle ray. 

Then think on him that doth not now diffemble ; 
For that (hall be the haplefs dreadful day : 

Yet in the end, thy foot thou (halt advance 

As far in England, as thy foe in France." 

K, John. By this, it feems, we fhall be fortunate ; 
For as it is impoflible that ftones 
Should ever rife, and break the battle ray. 
Or airy fowl make men in arms to quake. 
So is it like we fhall not be fubdued. 
Or fay, this might be true, yet in the end, 
Since he doth promife we fliall drive him hence, 
And forage their country as they have done ours, 
By this revenge that lofs will feem the lefs. 
But all are frivolous fancies, toys and dreams : 
Once we are fure we have enfnar'd the fon. 
Catch we the father after how we can. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. 

The English Camp near Poitiers, 

Enter Prince Edward, Audley, and others, 

P. Edw. Audley, the arms of death embrace us round, 
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And comfort have we none, fave that to die 

We pay four earneft for a sweeter life. 

At CrelTy field our clouds of warlike fmoke 

Choak'd up thofe French mouths, and diffever'd them ; 

But now their multitudes of millions hide, 

Maflcing, as 'twere, the beauteous burning fun, 

Leaving no hope to us but fullen dark. 

And eyelefs terror of all ending night. 

And, This fudden, mighty, and expedient head 
That they have made, fair prince, is wonderful. 
Before us in the valley lies the king, 
Vantag'd with all that heaven and earth can yield ; 
His party ftronger battled than our whole : 
His fon, the braving Duke of Normandy, 
Hath trimm'd the mountain on our right hand up 
In fhining plate, that now the afpiring hill 
Shews like a filver quarry, or an orb ; 
Aloft the which the banners, bannerets. 
And new replenifh'd pendants cuff the air. 
And beat the winds, that for their gaudiness 
Struggle to kifs them : on our left hand lies 
Philip, the younger iffue of the king. 
Coating the other hill in fuch array. 
That all his gilded upright pikes do feem 
Strait trees of gold,® with pendant leaves. 
And their device of antique heraldry, 
Quartered in colours, feeming fundry fruits. 
Makes it the orchard of the Hefperides. 

• "Straight trees of gold "with pendant leaves". In the original 
editions "with" is they and Capell added streamers to make up the 
measure of the line. 
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Behind us, too, the hill doth bear* his height 

(For like a half moon, opening but one way, 

It rounds us in) ; there at our backs are lodged 

The fatal crofs-bows ; and the battle there 

Is govern'd by the rough Chatillion. 

Then, thus it ftands : the valley for our fight 

The king binds in ; the hills on either hand 

Are proudly royalized by his fons ; 

And on the hill behind ftands certain death 

In pay and fervice with Chatillion. 

P. Edw, Death's name is much more mighty than his 
deeds : 
Thy parcelling this power hath made it more. 
As many fands as thefe my hand can hold 
Are but my handful of fo many fands : 
Then all the world, and call it but one power, 
Eafily ta'en up, and quickly thrown away : 
But if I ftand to count them, fand by fand, 
The number would confound my memory. 
And make a thoufand millions of a taflc, 
Which, briefly, is no more indeed than one. 
Thefe quarters, fquadrons, and thefe regiments, 
Before, behind us, and on either hand. 
Are but a power. When we name a man, 
His hand, his foot, his head have feveral ftrengths ; 
And being all but one felf inftant ftrength. 
Why, all this many, Audley, is but one, 
And we can call it all but one man's ftrength. 
He that hath far to go, tells it by miles ; 

* "the hill doth ^^iir his height" : perhaps ^^rear his height", but 
alteration is not required. 

L 
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If he fhould tell the fteps, it kills his heart. 
The drops are infinite that make a flood, 
And yet, thou know'ft, we call it but a rain. 
There is but one France, one King of France, 
That France has no more kings, and that fame king 
Hath but the puiffant legion of one king ; 
And we have one. Then, apprehend no odds. 
For one to one is fair equality. 

Enter a Herald. 
What tidings, meflenger } Be plain and brief. 

Her, The King of France, my fovereign lord and mafter, 
Greeteth by me his foe, the Prince of Wales. 
If thou call^ forth an hundred men of name. 
Of lords, knights, fquires and Englifh gentlemen, 
And with thyfelf and thofe kneel at his feet, 
He ftraight will fold his bloody colours up, 
And ranfom fliall redeem lives forfeited : 
If not, this day fhall drink more Englifh blood. 
Than e'er was buried in our Britilh earth. 
What is the anfwer to his proffer'd mercy } 

P. Edw. This heaven that covers France contains the 
mercy 
That draws from me fubmiflive orifons ; 
That fuch bafe breath fhould vanifh from my lips 
To urge the plea of mercy to a man. 
The Lord forbid. — Return, and tell thy king. 
My tongue is made of fleel, and it fhall beg 
My mercy on his coward burgonet : 

• " If thou call forth"; so the old text, but possibly we ought to 
read cull for "call". The preceding line only requires " greeteth" for 
greets : Capell printed " Greets thus^\ etc. 
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Tell him, my colours are as red as his. 

My men as bold, our Englifh arms as ftrong. 

Return him my defiance in his face. 

Her. I go. {Exit Herald. 

Enter afecond HERALD. 

P, Edw, What news with thee } 

Her, The Duke of Normandy, my lord and mafter, 
Pitying thy youth is fo engirt with peril, 
By me hath fent a nimble-jointed jennet. 
As fwift as ever yet thou didft beftride, 
And therewithal he counfels thee to fly, 
Blfe death himfelf hath fworn that thou (halt die. 

P, Edw, Back with the beaft unto the bead that fent 
him, 
Tell him, I cannot fit a coward's horfe : 
Bid him to-day beftride the jade himfelf, 
For I will ftain my horfe quite o'er with blood, 
And double gild my fpurs but I will catch him. 
So tell the carping boy, and get thee gone. 

{Exit Herald. 
Enter a third Herald. 

Her, Edward of Wales : Philip, the fecond fon 
To the moft mighty Chriftian King of France, 
Seeing thy body's living date expired. 
All full of charity and chriftian love. 
Commends this book, full fraught with prayers. 
To thy fair hand ; and for thy hour of life 
Entreats thee that thou meditate therein, 
And arm thy soul for her long journey towards. 
Thus have I done his bidding, and return. 

P, Edw, Herald of Philip, greet thy lord from me. 
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All good that he can fend I can receive ; 
But think'ft thou not, the unadvifed boy 
Hath wrong'd himfelf in thus far tendering me ? 
Haply, he cannot pray without the book ; 
I think him no divine extemporal : 
Then, render back this common-place of prayer 
To do himfelf good in adverfity, 
Befides, he knows not my fin's quality, 
And therefore knows no prayers for my avail. 
Ere night his prayer may be, to pray to God 
To put it in my heart to hear his prayer : 
So tell the courtly wanton, and begone. 

Her. I go. {Exit Herald. 

P, Edw. How confident their ftrength and number 
makes them. 
Now, Audley, found thofe filver wings of thine. 
And let thofe milk-white meflengers of time 
Shew thy time's learning in this dangerous time. 
Thyfelf art bruifd and bit with many broils,* 
And stratagems forepafl: with iron pens 
Are texted in thine honourable face : 
Thou art a married man in this diflrefs. 
But danger woos me as a blufhing maid. 
Teach me an anfwer to this perilous time. 

Aiid. To die is all as common as to live ; 
The one in choice the other holds in chafe ; 
For from the inflant we begin to live 
We do purfue, and hunt the time to die. 
First bud we, then we blow, and after seed ; 

• "bruis'd and bit with many broils." The old editions read 
busie and bit : Capell's emendation was bruifd and bent. 
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Then prefently we fall ; and as a fhade 

Follows the body, fo we follow death. 

If, then, we hunt for death, why do we fear it ? 

If we fear it, why do we follow it ? 

If we do fear, with fear we do but aid 

The thing we fear to feize on us the fooner : 

If we fear not, then no refolved proffer 

Can overthrow the limit of our fate : 

For whether ripe or rotten, drop we fhall, 

As we do draw the lottery of our doom. 

P. Edw, Ah, good old man ! a thoufand thoufand 
armours 
Thefe words of thine have buckled on my back. 
Ah ! what an idiot thou haft made of life, 
To feek the thing it fears ; and how disgraced 
The imperial victory of murdering death, 
Since all the lives his conquering arrows ftrike 
Seek him, and he not them, to fhame his glory. 
I will not give a penny for a life. 
Nor half a halfpenny to fhun grim death ; 
Since for to live is but to seek to die, 
And dying but beginning of new life. 
Let come the hour when he that rules it will, 
To live or die I hold indifferent. {Exeunt 

Scene V. 

The French Camp. 

Enter KiNG John and Prince Charles. 

JT. John. A fudden darknefs hath defac'd the (ky. 
The winds are crept into their caves for fear : 
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The leaves move not, the world is hufh*d and ftill, 
The birds ceafe finging, and the wandering brooks 
Murmur no wonted greeting to their Ihores. 
Silence attends fome wonder, and expefteth 
That heaven fliould pronounce fome prophefy. 
Where, or from whom proceeds this filence, Charles ? 

P, Cha, Our men with open mouths and daring eyes 
Look on each other, as they did attend 
Each other's words, and yet no creature speaks : 
A tongue-tied fear hath made a midnight hour. 
And fpeeches fleep through all the waking regions. 

JC John. But now the pompous fun in all his pride 
Look'd through his golden coach upon the world. 
And on a fudden hath he hid himfelf. 
That now the under earth is as a grave, 
Dark, deadly, filent, and uncomfortable. 

[Croaking of ravens heard. 
Hark ! what a deadly outcry do I hear i 

P. Cha. Here comes my brother Philip. 

K. John. All difmayed. 

Enter Philip. 
What fearful words are thofe thy looks prefage ^ 

Phi. A flight I a flight ! 

K. John. Coward, what flight i Thou lyeft ; there needs 
no flight. 

Phi. A flight ! 

K. John. Awake thy craven powers, and tell on 
The fubftance of that very fear, indeed. 
Which is fo ghaftly printed in thy face. 
What is the matter ? 

Phi. A flight of ugly ravens 
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Do croak and hover o*er our foldiers' heads, 

And keep in triangles and corner'd fquares 

Right as our forces are embatteled. 

With their approach there came this fudden fog 

Which now hath hid the airy floor of heaven, 

And made at noon a night unnatural 

Upon the quaking and difmayed world. 

In brief, our foldiers have let fall their arms, 

And ftand like metamorphofd images, 

Bloodlefs and pale, one gazing on anotI\^. 

K, John, Ay, now I call to mind the prophefy. 
But I muft give no entrance to a fear. 
Return, and hearten up thofe yielding fouls. 
Tell them, the ravens, feeing them in arms. 
So many fair againft a famifh'd few, 
Come but to dine upon their handy-work. 
And prey upon the carrion that they kill : 
For when we fee a horfe laid down to die, 
Although not dead, the ravenous birds 
Sit watching the departure of his life : 
Even fo thefe ravens, for the carkafes 
Of thofe poor Bnglifh that are marked to die. 
Hover about ; and if they cry to us, 
'Tis but for meat that we muft kill for them. 
Away ! and comfort up my foldiers. 
And found the trumpets, and at once difpatch 
This little bufinefs of a filly fraud. {Exit Philip. 

\Noife within. 

Enter a French Captain, with Salisbury, a prisoner, 

Fr, Cap, Behold, my liege, this knight and forty mo*. 
Of whom the better part are flain and fled. 
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With all endeavour fought to break our ranks, 
And make their way to the encompaflTd prince. 
Difpofe of him as pleafe your majefty. 

K, John, Go, and the next bough, foldier, that thou feeft 
Difgrace it with his body prefently ; 
For I do hold a tree in France too good 
To be the gallows of an Englifh thief. 

Sal, My lord of Normandy, I have your pafs, 
And warrant for my fafety through this land. 

P. Cha. Villiers procured it for thee, did he not } 

SaL He did. 

P. Cha, And it is current : thou (halt freely pafs. 

K, John, Ay, freely to the gallows to be hanged, 
Without denial or impediment. 
Away with him ! 

P, Cha, I hope your highnefs will not fo difgrace me, 
And dafh the virtue of my feal at arms. 
He hath my never broken name to fhew, 
Charafter'd with this princely hand of mine ; 
And rather let me leave to be a prince 
Than break the ftable verdift of a prince. 
I do befeech you, let him pafs in quiet. 

K, John, Thou and thy word lie both in my command : 
What can'ft thou promife that I cannot break t 
Which of thefe twain is greater infamy, 
To difobey thy father, or thyfelf } 
Thy word, nor no man's, may exceed his power ; 
Nor that fame man doth never break his word, 
That keeps it to the utmoft of his power. 
The breach of faith dwells in the foul's confent. 
Which if thyfelf without confent do break. 
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Thou art not charged with the breach of faith. 
Go hang him, for thy licenfe lies in me. 
And my conftraint (lands the excufe for thee. 

P, Cha, What ! am I not a foldier in my word ? 
Then, arms adieu, and let them fight that lift. 
Shall I not give my girdle from my waift. 
But with a guardian I fhall be controlled 
To fay I may not give my things away } 
Upon my foul, had Edward, Prince of Wales, 
Engag'd his word, writ down his noble hand. 
For all your knights to pafs his father's land, 
The royal king, to grace his warlike fon. 
Would not alone fafe conduft give to them, 
But with all bounty feafted them and theirs. 

K, John. Dweirft thou on precedents } Then be it so. — 
Say, Englifhman, of what degree thou art. 

Sal. An earl in England, though a prifoner here. 
And thofe that know me call me Salisbury. 

K. John. Then Salisbury, fay, whither thou art bound } 

Sal. To Calais, where my liege. King Edward, is. 

jE John. To Calais, Salisbury } Then to Calais pack. 
And bid the king prepare a noble grave 
To put his princely fon. Black Edward, in. 
And as thou travel'ft weftward from this place. 
Some two leagues hence there is a lofty hill 
Whofe top feems toplefs, for the embracing fky 
Doth hide his high head in her azure bofom ; 
Upon whofe tall top when thy foot attains. 
Look back upon the humble vale below 
(Humble of late, but now made proud with arms). 
And thence behold the wretched Prince of Wales 

M 
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Hooped with a band of iron round about. 

After which fight to Calais fpur amain, 

And fay the Prince was fmother'd, and not flain : 

And tell the king this is not all his ill, 

For I will greet him ere he thinks I will. 

Away, begone ! The fmoke but of our (hot 

Will choke our foes, though bullets hit them not. 

\Exeunt omnes. 

Scene VI. 

A Field of Battle. Alarums and Jkirmijhing, 
Enter PRINCE Edward and Artois. 

Art, How fares your grace.? Are you not Ihot, my 
lord > 

P, Edw, No, dear Artois, but chok'd with duft and 
fmoke. 
And ftept afide for breath and freflier air. 

Art. Breathe, then, and to't again. The amazed French 
Are quite diftrafl with gazing on the crows ; 
And were our quivers full of shafts again, 
Your grace (hould fee a glorious day of this. 
O, for more arrows, Lord ! that is our want. 

P. Edw. Courage, Artois ! a fig for feathered fhafts, 
When feather'd fowls do bandy on our fide. 
What need we fight, and fweat, and keep a coil. 
When railing crows out-fcold our adverfaries } 
Up, up Artois ! the ground itfelf is armed 
With fire-containing* flint : command our bows 

* The preposition with was inserted by Capell. 
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To hurl away their pretty coloured yew, 
And to't with ftones. Away, Artois, away ! 
My foul doth prophefy we win the day. \_Exeunt, 

[Alarums and Jkirmishing, 

Enter KiNG JOHN. 
JT. John, Our multitudes are in themfelves confounded, 
Difmayed and diftraught. Swift-ftarting fear 
Hath buzz'd a cold difmay through all our army. 
And every petty difadvantage prompts 
The fear-poffeffed abje6l foul to fly. 
Myfelf, whofe fpirit is fteel to their dull lead, 
(What with recalling of the prophefy, 
And that our native ftones from EngliOi arms 
Rebel againft us) find myfelf attainted 
With ftrong furprife of weak and yielding fear. 

Enter PRINCE CHARLES. 
P, Cha. Fly, father, fly ! The French do kill the French ! 
Some that would ftand let drive at fome that fly : 
Our drums ftrike nothing but difcouragement, 
Our trumpets found diflionour and retire ! 
The fpirit of fear that feareth nought but death, 
Cowardly works confufion on itfelf. 

Enter Prince PHILIP. 
P. Phi. Pluck out your eyes, and fee not this day's 
fhame! 
An arm hath beat an army : one poor David 
Hath with a ftone foil'd twenty ftout Goliahs : 
Some twenty naked ftarvelings with fmall flints 
Have driven back a puiflant host of men, 
Array'd and fenc'd in all accomplements. 
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K. John, Mordieu ! they quoit at us, and kill us up. 
No lefs than forty thoufand wicked elders 
Have forty lean flaves this day ftoned to death. 

P. Cha, O, that I were fome other countryman ! 
This day hath fet derifion on the French, 
And all the world will blurt and fcorn at us. 

K, John. What, is there no hope left } 

P. Phi. No hope but death to bury up our (hame. 

K. John, Make up once more with me : the twentieth 
part 
Of thofe that live are men enough to quail 
The feeble handful on the adverfe part 

P, Cha. Then, charge again : if heaven be not oppofed, 
We cannot lofe the day. 

K. John. On ! away ! [Exeunt, 

Alarums, Enter Audley, wounded^ and Two ESQUIRES, 

who rescued him. 

1 Esq, How fares my lord } 
Aud, E'en as a man may do, 

That dines at fuch a bloody feaft as this. 

2 Esq, I hope, my lord, that is no mortal fear. 
Aud, No matter if it be : the count is caft, 

And, in the word, ends but a mortal man. 

Good friends, convey me to the princely Edward, 

That in the crimfon bravery of my blood, 

I may become him with faluting him : 

rU fmile, and tell him that this open fear 

Doth end the harveft of this Audley's war. \Exeunt, 

[A /arums, and a retreat founded. 
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Scene VII. 

The English Camp, Flourish, 

Enter PRINCE Edward in triumph, with King John and 
Prince Charles, prif oners. Soldiers with enfigns^ etc, 

P,Edw, Now John in France, and lately John of 
France, 
Thy bloody enfigns are my captive colours; 
And you, high vaunting Charles of Normandy, 
That once to-day fent me a horfe to fly 
Are now the fubjefts of my clemency. 
Fie lords ! is't not a (hame that Engliih boys, 
Whofe early days are yet not worth a beard. 
Should in the bofom of your kingdom thus, 
One againft twenty, beat you up together ? 

K, John, Thy fortune, not thy force, hath conquered us. 

P, Edw, An argument that heaven aids the right. 
Enter Artois, with Prince Philip. 
See, fee ! Artois doth bring along with him 
The late good council-giver to my foul. — 
Welcome, Artois ; and welcome Philip, too : 
Who now of you or I have need to pray ? 
Now is the proverb verified in you. 
Too bright a morning breeds a lowering day. 

Enter AUDLEY, and the two ESQUIRES. 
But fay what grim difcouragement comes here } 
Alas ! what thoufand armed men of France 
Have writ that note of death in Audley's face } 
Speak thou, that woo'ft death with thy carelefs fmile, 
And look'ft fo merrily upon thy grave, 
As if thou wert enamour'd on thy end, 
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What hungry fword hath fo bewreath'd thy face,* 
And lopp'd a true friend from my loving foul ? 

Aud. O Prince ! thy fweet bemoaning fpeech to me 
Is as a mournful knell to one dead-fick. 

P, Edw, Dear Audley, if my tongue ring out thy end, 
My arms (hall be thy grave. What may I do 
To win thy life, or to revenge thy death ? 
If thou wilt drink the blood of captive kings ; 
Or that it were reftorative, command 
A health of king's blood, and Til drink to thee. 
If honour may difpenfe for thee with death, 
The never-dying honour of this day 
Share wholly, Audley, to thyfelf, and live. 

Aui. Victorious Prince ! that thou art fo, behold 
A Caefar's fame in king's captivity, 
If I could hold dim death but at a bay. 
Till I did fee my liege, thy royal father,® 
My foul (hould yield this caftle of my fleih. 
This mangled tribute, with all willingnefs 
To darknefs, confumation, duft and worms. 

P, Edw. Cheerly, bold man ! thy foul is all too proud 
To yield her city for one little breach. 
Should be divorced from her earthly fpoufe 
By the foft temper of a Frenchman's fword. 
Lo ! to repair thy life, I give to thee 
Three thoufand marks a year in Englifh land. 

» " so bewreath'd thy face" is " bereaved thy face" in the two old 
copies; but Audley had not been bereft of his face, but it was 
bewreathed in blood. Possibly, the old word might stand. 

• The old copies have loyal for "royal", and eight lines above heath 
for " health", merely accidental misprints. 
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Aud, I take thy gift, to pay the debts I owe: 
Thefe two poor fquires redeem'd me from the French 
With lufty and dear hazard of their lives : 
What thou haft given to me, I give to them ; 
And, as thou lov*ft me, prince, lay thy confent 
To this bequeath in my laft teftament. 

P, Edw. Renowned Audley, live, and have from me 
This gift twice doubled, to thefe fquires and thee : 
But live or die, what thou haft given away 
To thefe and theirs fhall lafting freedom ftay. — 
Come, gentlemen : I'll fee my friend beftowed 
Within an eafy litter : then, we'll march 
Proudly toward Calais with triumphant pace, 
Unto my royal father ; and there bring 
The tribute of my wars, fair France's king. 

[Exeunt omnes, AuDLEY led out. 

Act V. 

The Englijh Camp near Calais. 

Enter King Edward, with Queen Philippa, 

followed by Derby, officers and foldiers. 

K. Edw. No more, queen Philippe : pacify yourfelf : 
Copland, except he can excufe his fault. 
Shall find difpleafure written in our looks. — 
And now unto this proud refifting town. 
Soldiers, aflault ! I will no longer ftay 
To be deluded by their falfe delays. 
Put all to fword, and make the fpoil your own. 

{Trumpets found a charge. 
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Enter fix CITIZENS of Calais in their Jhirts^ bare-footed, 

with halters about their necks, 

Cit, Mercy, King Edward ! mercy, gracious lord ! 

K, Edw. Contemptuous villains ! Call ye now for truce ? 
Mine ears are ftopp'd againft your bootlefs cries. 
Sound, drums ! Draw threatening fwords ! {Alarum, 

1 Cit, Ah ! noble Prince, 

Take pity on this town, and hear us, mighty king ! 
We claim the promife that your highnefs made. 
The two days' refpite is not yet expired. 
And we are come, with willingnefs, to bear 
What torturing death, or punifhment you pleafe. 
So that the trembling multitude be faved. 

K, Edw, My promife } Well, I do confefs as much ; 
But I require the chiefeft citizens, 
And men of mod account, that fhould fubmit : 
You, peradventure, are but fervile grooms. 
Or fome felonious robbers on the fea. 
Whom, apprehended, law would execute. 
Albeit feverity lay dead in us. 
No, no ; ye cannot overreach us thus. 

2 Cit, The fun, dread lord, that in the^weftern fall 
Beholds us now low brought through mifery. 

Did in the orient purple of the morn 
Salute our coming forth, when we were known ; 
Or may our portion be with damned^ fiends. 
X. Edw, If it be fo, then let our covenant fland : 

' "With damned y?<?«^fy': Capell, unwarrantably, and without his 
usual notice, substituted friends for " fiends" of both the old impres- 
sions of 1 596 and 1 599. 
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We take poffeflion of this town in peace : 
But for yourfelves, look you for no remorfe, 
But as imperial juftice hath decreed, 
Your bodies (hall be dragg'd about thefe walls, 
And after feel the ftroke of quartering fteel. 
This is your doom. — Go, foldiers, fee it done. 

Qtieen P, Ah! be more mild unto thefe yielding 
men. 
It is a glorious thing to 'ftablifh peace, 
And kings approach the neareft unto God 
By giving life and fafety unto men. 
As thou intended to be King of France, 
So let her people live to call thee king ; 
For what the fword cuts down, or fire hath fpoiled, 
Is held in reputation none of ours. 

K. Edw. Although experience teach us this is true, 
That peaceful quietnefs brings moft delight 
When moft of all abufes are controlled, 
Yet in fo much it fhall be known, that we 
As well can mafter our aiffeftions, 
As conquer others by the dint of fword, 
Philippe prevail : we yield to thy requeft. 
Thefe men (hall live to boaft of clemency ; 
And, tyranny, ftrike terror to thyfelf. 

Cit Long live your highnefs ! happy be your reign ! 

K Edw, Go, get you hence : return unto the town. 
And if this kindnefs hath deferv'd your love. 
Learn then to reverence Edward as your king. 

{Exmnt Citizens. 

Now might we hear of our affairs abroad. 
We would, till gloomy winter were o'erfpent, 

N 
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Difpofe our men in garrifon a while. — 
But who comes here ? 

Enter Copland, with King David. 

Derb. Copland, my lord ; and David King of Scots. 

K, Edw, Is this the proud prefumptuous fquire o* the 
north. 
That would not yield his prifoner to my queen ? 

Cop, I am, my liege, a northern fquire, indeed ; 
But neither proud, nor infolent, I truft. 

K, Edw, What mov'd thee then to be fo obftinate. 
To contradi6l our royal queen's defire }^ 

Cop. No wilful difobedience, mighty lord, 
But my defert, and public law of arms. 
I took the king myfelf in fingle fight. 
And, like a foldier, would be loth to lofe 
The leaft pre-eminence that I had won : 
And Copland, ftraight upon your highnefs* charge, 
Is come to France, and with a lowly mind. 
Doth vail the bonnet of his viftory. 
Receive, dread lord, the cuftom of my fraught, 
The wealthy tribute of my labouring hands, 
Which (hould long fmce have been furrender'd up. 
Had but your gracious felf been there in place. 

Queen, But, Copland, thou didft fcorn the king's com- 
mand, 
Neglefting our commiflion in his name. 

Cop. His name I reverence, but his perfon more : 
His name (hall keep me in allegiance ftill, 
But to his perfon I will bend my knee. 

^ In both the old copies this speech is absurdly made part of 
Copland^s reply. 
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K. Edw, I pray thee, Philippe, let difpleafure pafs. 
This man doth pleafe me, and I like his words ; 
For what is he that will attempt high deeds. 
And lofe the glory that enfues the fame ? 
All rivers have recourfe unto the fea, 
And Copland's faith relation to his king. — 
Kneel therefore down : now, rife King Edward's knight ; 
And to maintain thy (late I freely give 
Five hundred marks a year to thee and thine. 

Enter Salisbury. 
Welcome, lord Salisbury ! What news from Bretagne } 

Sal. This, mighty king. The country we have won. 
And John de Montfort, regent of that place, 
Prefents your highnefs with this coronet, 
Protefting true allegiance to your grace. 

K. Edw, We thank thee for thy fervice, valiant earl : 
Challenge our favour, for we owe it thee. 

Sal. But now, my lord, as this is joyful news. 
So muft my voice be tragical again, 
And I muft fing of doleful accidents. 

K. Edw. What ! have our men the overthrow at Poitiers } 
Or is my fon befet with too much odds } 

Sal. He was, my lord ; and as my worthlefs felf, ' 
With forty other ferviceable knights, 
Under fafe conduft of the Dauphin's feal, 
Did travel that way, finding him diftreffed, 
A troop of lances met us on the way, 
Surpris'd, and brought us prifoner to the king ; 
Who proud of this, and eager for revenge, 
Commanded ftraight to cut off all our heads : 
And furely had we died, but that the duke. 
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More full of honour than his angry fire, 

Procured our quick deliverance from thence : 

But ere we went, " Salute your king", quoth he, 

*'Bid him provide a funeral for his fon : 

" To day our fword fhall cut his thread of life ; 

*' And fooner than he thinks, we*ll be with him, 

•* To quittance thofe difpleafures he hath done." 

This faid, we pafs'd, not daring to reply : 

Our hearts were dead, our looks diffused and wan. 

Wandering, at laft we climbM unto a hill. 

From whence, although our grief were much before. 

Yet now to fee the occafion with our eyes 

Did thrice fo much increafe our heavinefs ; 

For there, my lord, O ! there we did defcry 

Down in a valley how both armies lay. 

The French had caft their trenches like a ring. 

And every barricado's open front 

Was thick embofs'd with brazen ordinance : 

Here ftood a battlie often thoufand horfe. 

There twice as many pikes in quadrant wife ; 

Here crofsbows armed, deadly wounding darts, 

And in the midft, like to a flender point 

Within the compafs of the horizon, 

As 'twere a rifmg bubble in the fea, 

A hazel wand amidft a wood of pines. 

Or as a bear fad chained unto a ftake, 

Stood famous Edward, ftill expefting when 

Thofe dogs of France would faften on his flefli. 

Anon, the death-procuring knell begins : 

Off go the cannons, that with trembling noife 

Did (hake the very mountain where they ftood. 
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Then found the trumpets' clangors in the air : 
The battles join ; and when we could no more 
Difcern the difference twixt the friend and foe, 
(So intricate the dark confufion was) 
Away we turned our watery eyes, with fighs 
As black as powder fuming into fmoke. 
And thus, I fear, unhappy have I told 
The moft untimely tale of Edward's fall. 

Queen, Ah me ! Is this my welcome into France ? 
Is this the comfort that I looked to have. 
When I (hould meet with my beloved fon ? 
Sweet Ned, I would thy mother in the fea 
Had been prevented of this mortal grief. 

K, Edw, Content thee, Philippe : 'tis not tears will ferve 
To call him back, if he be taken hence. 
Comfort thyfelf, as I do, gentle queen. 
With hope of (harp, unheard of, dire revenge. — 
He bids me to provide his funeral, 
And fo I will ; but all the peers of France 
Shall mourners be, and weep out bloody tears. 
Until their empty veins be dry and fere. 
The pillars of his hearfe fhall be his bones ; 
The mould that covers him their city's afhes : 
His knell the groaning cries of dying men. 
And in the (lead of tapers on his tomb. 
An hundred lofty towers® fhall burning blaze. 
While we bewail our valiant fon*s deceafe. 

[Trumpets found within, 

• In the old copies and in Capell the text here is "An hundred y?/?j/ 
towers": " lofty", misread Jiftyy must have been Shakespeare's word. 
The mistake was easy ; and there was no reason why the king should 
here specify " an hundred fifty towers". 
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Enter a HERALD. 

Her, Rejoice, my lord ! afcend the imperial throne I 
The mighty and redoubted Prince of Wales, 
Great fervitor to bloody Mars in arms, 
The Frenchman's terror, and his country's fame, 
Triumphant rideth like a Roman peer : 
And lowly at his ftirrop comes afoot 
King John of France, together with his fon. 
In captive bonds : whofe diadem he brings 
To crown thee with and to proclaim thee king. 

JC Edw. Away with mourning ! Philippe, wipe thine 
eyes. 
Sound trumpets ! Welcome in Plantagenet ! 

\A grand flourish. 

Enter PRINCE Edward, Audley, Artois, and Soldiers, 
with King John and Prince Fhii.it, pri/oners. 

As things long loft, when they are found again, 

So doth my fon rejoice his father's heart. 

For whom even now my foul was much perplexed. 

[Embracing Prince Edward. 

Queen, Be this a token to exprefs my joy. 
For inward paffions will not let me fpeak. 

\KiJ]ing the Prince, 

P. Edw. My gracious father, here receive the gift. 
This wreath of conqueft and reward of war, 

[Pre/enting the Crown of France, 
Got with as mickle peril of our lives 
As e'er was thing of price before this day : 
Inftall your highnefs in your proper right. 
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And herewithal I render to your hands 
Thefe prifoners, chief occafion of our ftrife. 

K. Eiw, So, John of France, I fee you keep your word : 
You promifd to be fooner with ourfelf 
Than we did think for, and 'tis fo indeed. 
But had you done at firft as now you do, 
How many civil towns had flood untouched, 
That now are turned to ragged heaps of ftones ! 
How many people's lives might you have faved, 
That are untimely funk into their graves ! 

K. John, Edward, recount not things irrevocable. 
Tell me what ranfom thou requirTt to have ? 

K, Edw, Thy ranfom, John, hereafter (hall be known ; 
But firft to England thou muft crofs the feas, 
To fee what entertainment it affords : 
Howe'er it falls, it cannot be fo bad 
As ours hath been fince we arriv'd in France. 

K. John, Accurfed man ! Of this I was foretold. 
But did mifconftrue what the prophet told. 

P, Edw. Now, father, this petition Edward makes, 
To thee whofe grace hath been his ftrongeft fhield. 

[Kneeling, 
That as thy pleafure chofe me for the man 
To be the inflrument to fhow thy power, 
So thou wilt grant, that many princes more, 
Bred and brought up within this little ifle, 
May flill be famous for like victories ! 
And for my part, the bloody fears I bear, 
The weary nights that I have watch'd in field, 
The dangerous conflicts I have often had. 
The fearful menaces were proflfer'd me. 
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The heat and cold, and what elfe might difpleafe, 

I wifli were now redoubled twenty fold. 

So that hereafter ages, when they read 

The painful traffic of my tender youth, 

Might thereby be inflamM with fuch refolve. 

As not the territories of France alone, 

But likewife Spain, Turkey, and what countries elfe, 

That juftly would provoke fair England's ire. 

Might at their prefence tremble and retire ! 

K, Edw. Here, Englifh lords, we do proclaim a reft, 
And interceafmg of our painful arms. 
Sheath up your fwords, refrefh your weary limbs, 
Perufe your fpoils ; and after we have breathed 
A day or two within this haven town, 
God willing, then for England we'll be fhipped ; 
Where, in a happy hour, I truft we (hall 
Arrive, three kings, two princes, and a queen. 
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